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ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF QUINIA SALTS BY THE ACETATES. 
By Joun M. Matsca. 


Mr. J. (he has not given his full name) in the Archiv der 
Pharmacie, 1858, April, 40, has drawn the attention of pharma- 
ceutists to the waste of quinia which, particularly the remainder 
of pill masses, adheres to the mortar and pestle, and he suggests 
the propriety of washing these instruments with a dilute sul- 
phuric acid for the purpose of regaining the sulphate of quinia. 
To arrive at this end, he recommends to mix these filtered 
washings with an equal volume of a concentrated solution of 
acetate of soda, and, after standing over night, separate the 
crystals, which he alleges are sulphate of quinia; the mother 
liquor, he remarks, has still a strongly bitter taste; he rejects 
the employment of acetate of potassa, because he fears to ob- 
tain the quinine salt mixed with sulphate of potassa. 

In the Am. Journ. of Pharm., 1855, 97, I have made some 
remarks on the incompatibility of sulphate of quinia with the 
acetates, and declared the crystals formed in a mixture of the 
two salts to be the acetate of quinia. I have stated there how 
I satisfied myself about the absence of metallic bases, but 
omitted to mention that I had tested the crystals obtained by 
means of acetate of potassa, and found them to produce no pre- 
cipitate with chloride of barium, consequently free of sulphuric 
acid. In my collection of chemicals I have a specimen marked 
«« Acetate of Quinia,”’ which, according to my notes, is a mixture 
of the decompositions of sulphate of quinia with acetate of am- 

monia and acetate of magnesia. On reading the paper quoted 
above, curiosity prompted me to test this specimen for sulphuric 
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acid ; and after dissolving some in muriatic acid, I received, to 
my surprise, a considerable precipitate of sulphate of baryta; 
its quantity precluded the supposition of an accidental admixture 
of sulphate of ammonia or magnesia from careless washing of 
the crystals; moreover, they burned on platina foil without 
leaving any stain, and caustic potassa evolved no ammonia from 
their solution, and thus the absence of magnesia and ammonia 
was established. Their solution in sulphuric acid was precipi- 
tated by ammonia, the quinia filtered off, the filtrate neutralized 
by sulphuric acid and mixed with nitrate of silver; the forma. 
tion of a crystalline precipitate was the result, dissolving in 
boiling water, but reappearing on cooling, and soluble in nitric 
acid; it was acetate of silver, and my specimen, therefore, is a 
mixture of sulphate and acetate of quinia. 

To clear up this seeming mystery I undertook a series of ex- 
periments, of which I here give the results, remarking that 
sulphuric and acetic acids were sought for in the above indicated 
way: hydrochloric acid by its reaction with nitrate of silver, and 
the metallic oxides by burning the substance upon platina foil. 

If the solutions of sulphate of quinia and acetate of an alkali 
are so diluted that a precipitate does not appear until after a 
quarter or half an hour, the separated and washed prismatic 
needles are pure acetate of quinia. 

If the solutions are sufficiently strong to form a precipitate 
within a few seconds, it is a mixture of sulphate and acetate of 
quinia, if the solutions had not been well mixed or stirred before 
the appearance of the precipitate. In this case, doubtless, the 
alkaline acetate is decomposed by one equivalent of sulphuric 
acid of the dissolved bisulphate of quinia, whose nearly insoluble 
monosulphate crystallizes before another portion of the acetate 
has had time to act upon it, because the thus liberated acetic 
acid is unable to hold an equivalent quantity of this sulphate in 
solution ; while another portion of the quinia salt comes in suf- 
ficiently close contact with the acetate to be decomposed by it. 
This view of the reaction acquires certainty from the circum- 
stance that if a mixture of the two solutions is well stirred 
before and during the formation of the crystalline precipitate, it 
will contain but traces of sulphuric acid, and if the mixed ace- 
tate and sulphate of quinia be dissolved in the mother-liquor 
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at a boiling heat, the crystals appearing on the cooling of the 
liquid are pure acetate of quinia free of sulphate. 

The solution of six grains of quinia in half an ounce of water, 
if rapidly and well mixed with one or two drachms of a nearly 
concentrated solution of acetate of any of the alkalies, is thick- 
ened by a curdy-looking precipitate, so that the vessel may be 
inverted without the loss of a drop; after expressing and washing 
with cold water, it contains neither alkali nor sulphuric acid, 
but is pure acetate of quinia. 

The precipitates obtained from solutions of sulphate of quinia 
by acetate of magnesia, if washed until free of magnesia, do not 
contain any sulphuric acid. 

Acetate of quinia dissolved in acetic acid is not decomposed 
by the sulphate of alkalies and alkaline earths. After the fore- 
going experiments this last result might have been predicted, 
but the experiment was made to entirely refute the assertion 
of sulphate of quinia being merely insoluble in the acetates ; if 
this was the case, a solution of acetate of quinia might be expected 
to be decomposed by a soluble sulphate with the separation of 
crystals of sulphate of quinia. 

Sulphate of quinia requires a considerable quantity of acetic 
acid to dissolve at ordinary temperature; such a solution is not 
disturbed by the addition of acetate of potassa, the acetic acid 
necessary for dissolving the sulphate of quinia being also suffi- 
cient to keep in solution all the acetate of quinia that may be 
formed. 

Solutions of the bimuriate of quinia are likewise precipitated 
by the acetates ; the precipitates, when well washed, are also 
pure acetate of quinia, free of hydrochloric acid. 

From the above experiments it follows, that the salts of quinia 
are decomposed by the acetates, and that the decompositions 
may be made complete at the boiling point as well as at ordinary 
temperature, although, if the solutions are not well mixed, the 
precipitate may contain, besides acetate, more or less sulphate 
of quinia. Accordingly the preparation of pure acetate of quinia 
is attended with no difficulty; the solution of the bisulphate of 
quinia is mixed with a boiling solution of any acetate in excess, 

the crystals appearing after cooling are filtered off by linen, 
expressed, washed with cold water, dried and kept in well 
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stoppered bottles, as they rapidly lose a part of their water of 
crystallization when exposed to the air. The mother-liquors 
having an acid reaction, contain a not insignificant amount of 
quinia in solution, and ought to be precipitated by ammonia to 
gain this valuable alkaloid. 

If the washings of mortars are preserved for the purpose of 
regaining the quinia in the form of the medicinal sulphate, they 
must be precipitated by ammonia, and afterwards treated in the 
usual way with sulphuric acid, animal charcoal, &c. 

Philadelphia, August, 1858. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ANTHEMIS COTULA. 
By Wituram H. Warner. 
(Extracted from an Inaugural Essay.) 

The Anthemis Cotula is generally supposed to be a native of 
Europe, but is now abundantly naturalized throughout all parts 
of the United States. It is known by the common names 
May Weed,” « Wild Chamomile,” Xc. 

Notwithstanding the low estimation in which this plant is 
held by the medical profession, it nevertheless possesses a con- 
siderable degree of activity, and has been selected as a fit subject 
for analysis. 

An infusion was prepared by macerating the bruised flowers 
in cold water for 24 hours. This had a reddish brown color and 
presented the following reactions with tests : 

1. It reddens a solution of litmus. 

2. It caused a grayish-black color with a sesquisalt of iron. 

3. It yielded a copious precipitate on the addition of subace- 
tate of lead. 

4, With lime water it produced a white precipitate, insoluble 
in acetic acid, but soluble in nitric and oxalic acids. 

5. With solution of ammonia it afforded a white precipitate of 
oxalate of lime,* this salt existing in a soluble state through the 
agency of the oxalic acid indicated in the fourth experiment. 

6. The infusion when boiled for short time, deposited a small 
portion of coagulated albumen. 

[* This statement does not appear to be correct; oxalic acid in solution 


is precipitated by lime water, though the acid is in large excess.—Ev. 
Am. Journ. Pharm. 
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A decoction was prepared by boiling the flowers in water ; 
this resembles the infusion, except in being a little darker colored. 
Tested with iodine it contains no starch. 

Four hundred grains of the freshly dried flowers were ex- 
hausted with absolute alcohol in a displacement apparatus. The 
tincture had a light green color, and appeared to contain all the 
sensible properties of the plant. The tincture was then carefully 
concentrated till most of the alcohol had evaporated, when a 
dark green semi-fluid fatty substance [oleo-resin? ] separated, 
analogous to fixed oil, being inflammable, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, the volatile oils and caustic potassa ; its odor was like that 
of the flowers ; its taste was at first bitter, afterwards leaving a 
lasting, almost insupportable burning impression upon the tongue. 
A small portion was applied to the skin of the arm for a short 
time and then removed, when it was found to have produced 
considerable rubefacience, which resulted in complete vesication 
by the production of a well developed blister. This substance 
weighed 39 grains. 

The liquid, from which the above substance was taken, was 
then evaporated, and yielded 221 grains of a reddish-brown 
transparent extract, insoluble in ether or water, forming a milky 
solution with diluted alcohol, and possessed of an intensely bitter, 
slightly astringent, taste without any degree of pungency or 
acrimony. 

The residue in the displacer was removed and dried, and then 
exhausted by displacement with cold water. The light reddish 
infusion was concentrated to one-fourth, the coagulum separated 
by a filter and then evaporated to a dry extract, when it yielded 
a reddish-brown mass weighing 54 grains, consisting of gummy 
coloring matter, &c., with an acid reaction. 

The ligneous matter remaining in the displacer, when dried, 
was incinerated, and yielded 39 grains of light-grey ash, which 
afforded to the appropriate tests and treatment, potassa, lime, 
magnesia and iron. Eight grains remained insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and appeared to consist chiefly of carbonaceous 
matter. 

Several successive portions of the flowers were distilled witha 
portion of water, and the distillate afforded a small portion of 
volatile oil floating on its surface. 
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A pound of the bruised flowers were boiled in a gallon of 
water holding in solution some carbonate of soda. The liquid 
was expressed from the flowers, evaporated to twelve ounces, a 
slight excess of sulphuric acid added, and the whole placed in a 
retort and heated until one half of the liquid had passed over. 
The distillate thus obtained was colorless, and had a strong acid 
reaction with litmus, and afforded no precipitation with chloride 
of barium. Judging from the odor of the distillate, the acid 
present was believed to be valerianic acid. 

The author, in conclusion, believes the Anthemis cotula to con- 
tain oxalic, valerianic and tannic acids, coloring matter, albu- 
men, acrid fatty substance [oleo-resin ?], bitter extractive in- 
soluble in water, volatile oil, and salts of potassa, lime, magnesia 
and iron. 

This plant, says the author, is esteemed as tonic, diaphoretic, 
and emetic. On the continent of Europe, it has been employed 
in various diseases, especially hysteria, under the impression 
that it possessed anti-spasmodic powers; and if Iam correct in 
regard to its containing valerianic acid, this impression may not 
be without foundation. The fresh flowers, when bruised and 
applied to the body, are said to be capable of vesicating. This 
I have found to be true from positive experiment on my own 
person. The leaves are yet more active in this respect. 


[ We have authority for stating that the bruised fresh plant has been 
employed by non-professional doctors as a depleting vesicant in dropsy, 
and with great success; the application being made to the soles of the 


feet.—Epror. | 


LIQUOR FERRI IODIDT. 
By Henry Tuarer, M. D. 


Included in the list of unofficinal formuls, published in the 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
1857, is one presented by James C. Leamy, for procuring a 
solution of iodide of iron in glycerin. By his formula, a solution 
of the iodide is first formed in the common way, then added to 
glycerin and the water evaporated. 

I have been in the habit of using glycerin to protect the salt, 
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during the earlier stages of the process, when making the solu- 


tion of iodide of iron, and send to you the formula. 


Iodide of 


iron forms perfectly well in pure glycerin, but the density of 
the menstruum and consequent difficulty of filtration, renders 
it necessary to dilute the solution previous to filtering. My 
method has been to introduce the iodine and iron into a wedge- 
wood mortar, containing the glycerin, and stir the contents 
Reaction takes place slowly, but 


until the iodide has formed. 
the product appears as perfect as when water is used. 


The following is the formula, differing from the officinal direc- 


tions only in the use of glycerin: 


Take of Iodine 


Tron wire 
Glycerin 


Distilled water 


Sugar 


358s. 
fi.3j. 
q. 8. 
ZVj- 


Add the glycerin to two fluid ounces of distilled water con- 
tained in a suitable vessel, then add the iodine and iron. Agi- 
tate the vessel until reaction has taken place and the solution 
Finish the operation accord- 


acquires the proper greenish tint. 


ing to the Pharmacopceia. 


Cambridgeport, Mass., Aug. 4, 1858. 


TINCTURE OF IODINE FOR WARTS. 


Wm. Procter, Jr. 
Dear Sir,—Permit me to offer some few remarks upon the 


use of Tinct. Iodine in extirpating venereal warts, and I think 
the modus operandi will be new to some of your readers, in this 
section of the States. Several cases have come under my observa- 
tion which had been treated with Argent. Nit., the knife, and 
by heated wire ; all, however, failing to eradicate the excrescen- 
ces, as they returned as soon as the tried remedies were discon- 


tinued. 


I first cauterised the wart with lunar caustic, sufficiently free 
to reduce it to a level with the surrounding cuticle, and then 
upon the exposed surface dropped from three to five drops of 
the tinct. iodine ; this I repeated three or four times daily, for 


three days, and then applied a dressing of lint and simple cerate, 


a 
7] 
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which healed the sore very rapidly. The above treatment causes 
but little inconvenience to the patient, and two recent cases were 
located upon the glans penis, and treated with the iodine with 
perfect success. 

I have frequently removed the common warts from the hands 
and face by the same means, and in no case has their been a 
scar formed from the use of the iodine. Yours respectfully, 

CuarLes V. M.D. 


Baltimore, Aug. 8th, 1858. 


MATICO. 
By Joun J. Srett. 
(An Inaugural Essay presented to the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, March, 1858.) 


The plant is anative of Peru ; a description of it can be found 
in the Flora Peruviana, under the name of Piper Angustifolium. 
It is also designated as Artanthe elongata in the Dublin Pharma- 
copeeia, for it is not officinal in that of the United States. 

It was first introduced to the notice of the medical profession 
of this country by Dr. Ruschenberger, of the U.S. Navy, as 
anti-hemorrhagic, by local application. It is said that its effects 
are similar to cubebs in diseases of the mucous membranes, when 
taken internally. 

Matico has been analysed by Dr. Hodges, and also by Mr. T. 
S. Weigand, of this city ; according to the former it contains chlo- 
rophylle, a soft dark green resin, brown and yellow coloring 
matters, gum, salts, lignin, a light green thickish volatile oil, and 
a peculiar bitter principle, soluble in water and alcohol, but not 
in ether, which he calls Maticin’”—but according to Mr. Wei- 
gand the so called Maticin is nothing more than a salt of potassa. 

One would very naturally suppose that matico, being of the 
same natural order as pepper and cubebs, it would be of analo- 
gous composition, and the fact that it contains a volatile oil and 
a soft acrid resin, which may be compared to the volatile oil and 
resin of pepper or cubebs, would lead one to expect to find a 
crystalline substance similar to piperine. 

It was with the sole object of seeking for such a principle 
that I entered into an examination of matico ; but though I have 
made repeated experiments with it, I have failed to obtain any 
such ubstance. 
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It would be needless to detail all the experiments that were 
made with it, as none led even to a suspicion of its containing 
the object sought for, and would present no point of interest, 
but I will briefly relate one of my experiments. The bruised 
leaves were first, after macerating in a little water for twenty- 
four hours, subjected in a still to heat by means of a steam bath, 
in order to obtain the volatile oil. The leaves were then 
exhausted with alcohol, ether and water, separately ; the tinctures 
and infusion were then mixed, and evaporated by a gentle heat 
to the consistency of a soft extract. This extract was treated 
with a solution of caustic potassa, in order to get rid of the 
fatty and resinous matter. The residue left after the action of 
the potassa, was dissolved in alcohol. The tincture formed, was 
of a dark green color, owing to a considerable quantity of chlo- 
rophylle, and was rather thick. 

Thinking that the great amount of chlorophylle would retard 
crystallization, if there was any to take place, I precipitated it 
with subacetate of lead, and the excess of the latter with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The tincture that I now had, was of a light yellow color; it 
was allowed to evaporate spontaneously, and I obtained some 
resin and fatty oil that had escaped saponification. I tried in 
various ways to get something from it, but could not succeed. 
The resin that I obtained was of a ruby red color, and had a 
very acrid, pungent taste, was soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
was, I have no doubt, the green resin of Dr. Hodges, minus the 
green coloring matter, that was separated. It combines with 
potassa, from which combination it is precipitated by the addi- 
tion of an acid. The volatile oil that I obtained (about 3 fi. oz. 
from 2 lbs. of the leaves,) was not very limpid, of a light yellow 
color, and has the distinctive odor of matico, and a very hot, 
minty taste. Its specific gravity is about 1.000. The oil that 
Mr. Weigand obtained, had the specific gravity of 1.120, for 
which difference I cannot account ; but according to the same 
gentleman, it consists of a light and a heavy oil, which can be 
separated by potassa. I did not try the experiment, but I have 
no doubt that it does consist of two oils; for when a small por- 
tion is shaken with water, the oils will separate after a short 
time. 
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The oil of matico is first reddened and afterwards blackened 
by sulphuric acid; nitric acid turns it yellow. 

From the experiments that I have tried with matico, I have 
come to the conclusion that it does not contain any principle 
similar to piperine or cubebine, and that its medicinal virtues 
depend on the volatile oil and the soft resin. 


POWDER OF THE TURBIT-NITROUS MINERAL. 
By Pror. J. F. Arnie, of Havana. 
(Translated from the Spanish by F. A. Figueroa.) 

The therapeutical agent whose name heads this article, has 
been known of immemorial time by the Germans, and has 
never been employed in the treatment of disease any where but 
in the Island of Cuba. Proclaimed by many, praised by others, 
and proscribed by some from the Materia Medica—its applica- 
tion has remained unchanged to this time. Eminent practi- 
tioners have observed its favorable results, and we not being 
exclusivists consider it as one of the heroic medicaments that 
enrich the Materia Medica. Administered by skilful professors 
who would watch the opportunity for its application, its effects 
are nearly infallible. By this, however, we do not mean to 
consider it a universal medicine, or a panacea applicable to all 
cases, contending against the fanaticism of many. But we are 
not prepared to say that this medicine has been studied with as 
much attention as its important applications deserve. 

In the year 1810, a native of this Island, (Cuba,) Dr. Jose 
Raphael Ugarte, having made applications of this new powder, 
whose composition was then unknown, its composition and 
secrecy was considered, and it became a subject of inquiry. 
Its composition was finally discovered in 1811, through the 
experiments of Dr. Jose Estevez, chemist, of Havana, who 
analyzed it. 

Having present the number of metals which were known, 
and judging by the weight of the powders and other character- 
istics that it was a metallic preparation, and by its energetic 
action on the animal economy that it was a combination of 
oxygen, Dr. Jose Estevez therefore commenced his examination, 
and by careful observation and the use of reagents, succeeded, 
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after a series of experiments, in determining that it was a 
preparation of mercury. He then proceeded to ascertain its 
true composition, passing an analytical and synthetical exami- 
nation, by which means more light was thrown on the subject. 

According to his experiments, 100 grains of the powder by 
decomposition gave of 


Mercury, 72 
Nitric Acid, 21 
Oxygen, 8 
Loss, 4 

100 


A formula was then published for its preparation, but in 
1826 Dr. J. A. Bernal improved Dr. Jose Estevez’s formula, 
and published a dissertation on its preparation and physical 
properties which were those of J. R. Ugarte. His formula, 
with some improvements, is that now in use, and is as follows: 

Take of Mercury, 5 xxx. 
Nitric Acid, (42° B.) 3xviij. 
Mix the Mercury and Nitric Acid in a porcelain capsule and 
place it in a sand bath, and apply a gentle heat until the dissolution 
is effected ; continue the heat, evaporating until the mass begins 
to give off whitish fumes in place of the red at the beginning; 
in this state remove the compound from the heat and treat it 
three or four times with warm distilled water at 70° to remove 
any traces of the acid, then dry it in the dark, for light not 
only alters its physical properties, but acts upon it chemically ; 
should the acid be less than 42° B., an ounce of metallic mer- 
cury is to be diminished for every degree less that the acid con- 
tains (of Baumé.) 

Theory of the Preparation.—The nitric acid in contact with 
the metallic mercury is partially decomposed, a portion of its 
oxygen combining with the mercury to form a protoxide of this 
base, and the part of the acid not decomposed combines with the 
oxide formed, giving place to the protonitrate of mercury; the 
other part of the acid set free from the oxygen, remained con- 
verted into deutoxide of nitrogen, which, absorbing the oxygen of 
the atmospheric air, is transformed into hypo-nitric acid, which 
is given off in the form of reddish-colored fumés. In these 
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different reactions there are phenomena worthy of notice. First, 
on commencing the operation, there is a disengagement of 
whitish fumes (vapors) from the nitric acid, which volatilize 
before combining, caused by the elevation of temperature, 
Secondly, the evaporation, when the humidity present is little, 
and a mass commences to form, whitish fumes are given off 
which are instantly converted into violet red; the first are deut- 
oxide of nitrogen, which, coming in contact with the atmospheric 
air, are transformed into hypo-nitric acid, by absorbing some 
oxygen, and become reddish—these are the second. Lastly, when 
about finishing the operation, the white fumes reappear anew, 
which in this case is that the nitrate formed begins to be decom. 
posed into nitric acid and oxide of mercury, and so readily, 
that if the process were carried on there would be a decompo- 
sition in total. 

Composition.—Opinions disagreeing in regard to the chemical 
composition of this medicament, it is considered, according to 
Mr. J. Hstevez’s analysis, a sub-deuto nitrate of mercury, (nitrate 
bibasic.) In the same light it was considered by Guibourt, 
Soubeiran, Lassaigne, and other chemists. Butin the midst of 
all these opinions appears Dr. Kane, who, in a brilliant 
memoir presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
contended that the bibasic nitrate of mercury treated by warm 
or cold water, is decomposed into a liquid acid, very soluble, 
and a yellow precipitate, which, in his conception, is turbit- 
nitrous—unalterable by cold water ; but that warm water changes 
it into a reddish-brown color. From this it is deduced that the 
yellow precipitate is a bibasic nitrate of mercury, composed of an 
atom of nitric acid, three of oxide of mercury, and one of water, 
which we have proved by repeated analysis and oxidation of 72 
grs. of the powder, yielding 53 grs. oxide of mercury, losing in 
the evaporation 19 grs.; and supposing this to be nitric acid, 
clear it is that it will bring out the composition proposed by Mr. 
Kane, for no doubt the same relation exists between 19 and 53 
as between 1 and 3, with but a small fraction difference. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 
By tue Epiror. 


On the Oil of the Aleurites triloba—a substitute for Castor 
Oil.—C. Favrot has called attention to this oil, which M. Ororke 
has proposed as a substitute for castor oil, it being more limpid. 
The oil is extracted from the seed to the extent of 60 per cent. 
of their weight ; it is more fluid than castor oil ; it is completely 
inodorous and insipid ; its color is that of amber; it congeals at 
4 degrees above zero (of centigrade); it is insoluble in alcohol ; 
it is saponified very easily by alkalies; and can be employed 
successfully as a drying oil. 

M. Orerke has made numerous experiments to ascertain its 
efficacy, and he has arrived at the conclusion that its purgative 
power is analogous to that of castor oil, but without its tendency 
to cause vomiting. M. Favrot thinks that the acrimony of cas- 
tor oil, whith causes its nauseating action, is due to a principle 
which will not be contained in it if it is prepared wholly in the 
cold. He thinks, with Mr. Bower of Philadelphia,* that this 
principle does not pre-exist in the seed, but is the result of a 
reaction, because, though the views of Mr. Bower have not been 
as yet directly corroborated, yet the fact that the Chinese use 
castor oil in culinary operations after it has been boiled in alum- 
water favors his idea. Water, when acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, produces the same result, because it is equally gifted with 
the power of destroying the purgative principle of the castor oil 
and the emetico-cathartic principle of the seed pulp. 

The Aleurites triloba belongs to the same natural family with 
the Ricinus, being euphorbiaceous, but M. Favrot thinks it is 
not destined to supersede the former, notwithstanding its less 
objectionable taste and odor.—Journ. de Chim. Méd., Juillet, 


1858. 


On Sorghum Saeccharatum as a dye-yielding plant. By M. 
Hetet.—The attention of our readers has already been drawn to 
the merits of the sorghum as a source of sugar. In a paper 
published originally in the Revue Coloniale, this plant has been 


Amer. Journ. Pharm., vol. xxxvi. page 206. 
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exhibited in a new point of view, for its dye-yielding properties, 
The glumes which envelope the seed are the part of the plant 
yielding the coloring matter. They are reddish brown colored, 
so deep as to appear black. The color is due to a complex 
coloring matter condensed in this part of the fruit, and which 
also exists in the fibres near the root and in the young buds, 

This coloring matter is insoluble in cold water ; boiling water 
dissolves it with a violet red color. Alcohol extracts in the 
cold a deep red color ; ether assumes a lively red hue; a solution 
of alum gives a lilac red color ; concentrated sulphuric acid dis- 
solves it with a deep red hue; muriatic acid with an orange red, 
and alkalies with a brown color. 

The author satisfactorily ascertained the existence of two 
distinct coloring substances, one being yellow and the other red. 
The latter he calls purpurholeine, and the former zantholeine. 
A detailed account of the process of isolating these principles 
will be found in the Journal de Chimie Médicale, page 387. 


Digitalis Seed.—M. Broussard has published the following 
note: Pharmaceutists in small places have not always time to 
prepare digitalin, or ascertain the purity of that which they 
sell. To be able to have a product always efficacious I col- 
lect the seed of the digitalis, which keeps well from year to year. 
One gramme (15} grs.) of the seed bruised with honey (q. 8.) gives 
a pillular mass, which, when divided into 80 pills, gives a little 
more than a milligramme of digitaline for each pill. 

I also prepare a tincture by the following formula, viz: 

Seed of digitalis, powdered, 40 grammes (10 drachms.) 
Alcohol, 33° Baume, 120 “ (4 ounces.) 

Macerate during eight days, then digest for two hours, and 
throw the mixture in a displacement apparatus. When the 
tincture has passed gradually, add alcohol to the residue in the 
displacer till 120 grammes (4 ounces) of tincture is obtained. 
This tincture contains about a centigramme ('|,th gr.) of digi- 
talin in each gramme (15 minims), and can be employed in mix- 
tures and for the preparation of syrup of digitalin.—Jour. de 
Chim. Méd. 


_ On the regeneration of resinified Essential Oils. By M. 
Currzvux.—The process consists in purifying old essential oils 
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by submitting them to the action of a solution of borax with 
animal black. The solution of borax is mixed with the animal 
charcoal to form a thin magma; the oil is then added and agi- 
tated for a quarter of an hour. At the end of this time the 
magma is found adhering to the sides of the bottle, whilst the 
essential oil flows limpid. The change consists in a sort of 
union of the resinous matter of the oil with the borax. The 
author has thus obtained the oil of lavender, peppermint and 
neroli completely restored in odor.—Journ. de Chimie Méd. 


On Napellina. By F. Husscumann.—According to F, 
Hubschmann, commercial impure aconitia yields another alka- 
loid, called napellina. The impure aconitia is treated with the 
smallest quantity of ether necessary to remove the pure aconitia. 
The residue is dissolved in alcohol, filtered, and acetate of lead 
added till it ceases to cause a precipitate. The liquid is shaken, 
digested, filtered, and the lead in solution precipitated by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The liquid is again digested, filtered and 
the alcohol evaporated, an excess of carbonate of potassa added, 
evaporated to dryness, extract it with alcohol, filter the alcoholic 
solution through purified animal charcoal, and evaporate to dry- 
ness. Thu sobtained, napellina isa white powder, electric, bitter 
to the taste, and then burning, and possesses in a marked degree 
the property of neutralizing acids. When burnt it yields am- 
moniacal products. It is but slightly soluble in ether, and is 
not precipitated from its aqueous solution by ammonia like 
aconitia. It has only been found in small quantities in the 
aconites analogous to the A. napellus.—Repertoire de Pharm., 
July, 1858. 

On Quinium.—By M. LaBarRaQue .The Académie de 
Médecine having adopted ««quinium”’ as one of the new medicines 
which should be introduced into the next edition of. the Codex, 
it has been thought useful to give its preparation and to make 
known the principles which have guided the authors in its pre- 
paration, viz. : 

1. It enables the pharmaceutist to utilize all the species of 
cinchona that contain quinia and cinchonia. 

2. A uniform product is obtained by an easy and exact pro- 
cess of testing the proportion of the febrifuge alkaloids. 
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8. All the useful products of the cinchonia are preserved, the 
inert only being rejected. 

4. The relative proportion of quinia and cinchonia adopted 
is that in the true red bark, which medical experience has shown 
to be most efficacious. 

5. The process is simplified so that nothing shall be lost, and 
the best febrifuge obtained at the lowest possible price. 

The following formula for its preparation, that of M. Labar- 
raque, has been adopted by the Academy. 

Alcoholic Extract of Cinchona by Lime. 


‘ Take cinchonia barks of which the composition of each is 
known. Mix these barks in such proportion that the quinine 
in them shall be to the cinchonia as two to one. Grind the barks 
to powder and mix this with half its weight of hydrate of lime. 
Treat this mixture with boiling alcohol till exhausted. Regain 
the greater part of the alcohol by distillation and evaporate the 
residue to dryness. This dry product is “ quinium,” and it 
should yield on analysis one third of its weight of the mixed 
alkaloids. The dose of this substance is 15 centigrammes (2} 
grs. Troy), and after each dose drink half a glass of wine. M. 
Labarraque recommends a «“ wine of quinium’” to be made by 
dissolving 4} parts of quinium in 100 parts of strong white wine. 
Repertoire de Pharm., June, 1858. 


Conia in Tooth-ache.—Dr. Reid states that conia causes in- 
stant relief in tooth-ache arising from exposure of the nerve in 
caries; and when the pain returns after a season, it again re- 
lieves quickly. It is applied in a diluted form according to the 
following formula : 

BR Conia. one drop 
Rectified alcohol, 
Essence of cinnamon, each ° four drops. 

Mix. 

This solution is applied by means of a camel’s hair pencil. 
The action of the conia, besides relieving the pain, is manifested 
several minutes after its first application, consisting in difficulty 
in swallowing, vertigo, &c., which usually ceases in about ten 
minutes. The power of this agent, however, should be applied 
with caution, as its action may become excessive with want of 
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care. It does not appear to relieve that form of tooth-ache 
arising from congestion, when the affected nerve cannot be 
reached directly by the conia.—Repertoire de Pharmacie. 


Nitrate of Silver—M. Henry Scherer recommends the fol- 
lowing process for making nitrate of silver from coin: The 
alloy is dissolved in nitric acid; the bluish colored liquid is 
heated carefully until it ceases to give off nitrous fumes and is 
mixed with black oxide of copper, the result of the decomposi- 
tion of the nitrate of copper. This is then filtered out and the 
pure solution of nitrate of silver evaporated and crystallized.— 
Repertoire de Pharmacie and Echo Méd. 


Poisoning by Carbonate of Cadmium.—M. Soret (in Presse 
Méd. Belge) gives an instance of the-toxical action of this salt, 
produced by inhaling the dust of its powder used in polishing 
silver. The principal symptoms were vomiting, giddiness, dif- 
ficult respiration and constriction of the throat and powerful 
cramps. 


French Salep.—Salep is prepared in France from the tubers 
of the orchis. Those are chosen in preference which consist of 
two tubers united by a neck, or which are digitate. The tubers 
are taken before the flowering season, when they contain the 
most gelatinous matter, and old tubers of the preceding year 
should not be used. They are washed with water and well 
rubbed immediately after collection, then plunged into boiling 
water until they begin to swell up. Thus treated, the starch 
granules are converted into mucilage, a volatile principle, which 
gives a disagreeable odor to the recent tubers, is volatilized, and 
a bitter extractive matter dissolved out by the hot water. Their 
preparation is concluded when the tubers, strung on a string, 
are dried in the sun or in a convenient drying apparatus. When 
so prepared indigenous salep sustains a favorable comparison 
with the best salep of the East.—Hcho Médicale et Reper. de 


Pharm. 


Persian Saffron.—Many species of crocus, growing in the 
neighborhood of Tifflis and the Caucasus, yield this drug. The 
flowers are collected by women and children. The stamens and 
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pistils are afterwards exposed to the sun, then rolled with the 
hands in balls whilst they are yet sticky, and then enclosed in 
sacks of leather or goatskin and sent to Constantinople, where 
they are inspected and the desiccation completed. 


Extraction of Olive Oil by means of Sulphuret of Carbon.— 
M. Loutsoudie, taking advantage of the great solvent power and 
volatility of bi-sulphuret of carbon, has succeeded in using it 
advantageously in extracting olive oil from the fruit, and in 
purifying the oil. The bi-sulphuret is previously treated with 
acetate of lead. 


False Digitalis.—M. Timbal-Lagrave, Pharmacien of Tou- 
louse, states (Repertoire de Pharmacie, March, 1858) that the 
radical leaves of Conyza Squarrosa have been found mixed with 
those of digitalis as a sophistication. There is considerable 
analogy in the appearance of the leaves, but on analysis they 
were discovered to contain no digitalin. 


Granules of subnitrate of Bismuth—M. Mentel suggests 
the granulation of subnitrate of bismuth as a form for adminis- 
tering that substance. Equal parts of pure subnitrate and 
sugar are intimately mixed and heated until the sugar fuses 
sufficiently to granulate, avoiding carefully so much heat as to 
caramelize the sugar. In this form subnitrate of bismuth is 
taken with great facility, and easily divided in doses by measure 
or weight.—Rep. de Pharm. 


Mechanical Analysis.—M. Lassaigne proposes the use of 
chloroform as a means of separating mineral substances from 
starch when mechanically mixed. Owing to the greater gravity 
of the latter, the fecula floats on the chloroform, whilst the 
mineral body sinks to the bottom and may thus be separated. 
The operation is best performed in a glass tube closed at one end. 
The idea, thus brought forth by M. Lassaigne, he says is due to 
M. Cailletet of Charleville.—Rep. de Pharm. 


Necessity of labelling Medicines.—A physieian of the district 
of Tourney (Belgium) has been condemned by the court of that 
city to pay a fine of 200 francs, for having given a violent 
medicine to a young boy who had the itch, and for not having 
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indicated by a label on the bottle the manner in which it should 
be used. The Court of Appeals has sustained the award, and 
condemned the accused to a month’s imprisonment.—Jour. de 
Chim. Méd. 


Soda from Salt.—M. Schlesing has sought to obtain soda 
directly from common salt, by dissolving chloride of sodium in 
a solution of ammonia with an excess of carbonic acid under 
pressure, a reciprocal change occurs with the formation of bi- 
carbonate of soda and chloride of ammonium. The former salt 
from its jess solubility is deposited, separated and calcined to 
get the carbonate.—Jour. de Pharm. 


Glycerole of Alum and White Precipitate in Erysipelas.—Dr. 
Anciaux, of Belgium, recommends the following preparation in 
erysipelas : 

Take of Alum, in impalpable powder, . 20 grammes. 

White precipitate 1 “ 

Triturate intimately, and, having put the powder in a vial, add 

Glycerin - 90 to 100 grammes. 

Agitate the vial until the mixture takes the consistence 
of cream. The vial is to be shaken every time it is used.— 
Presse Méd. Belgique. 


Poisoning by Chloroform.—A professor of Natural History, 
aged 80 years, good constitution, enjoying good health, had 
suffered several days with violent tooth-ache ; for relief he had 
recourse to the inhalation of chloroform. One evening after 
having supped with his friends and been to the theatre, he re- 
tired to bed at the usual hour a prey to the acutest pain. The 
next day he was found dead in his bed, lying on his side, hold. 
ing between his hands a handkerchief a short distance from his 
mouth. On a table at his side was a vial of chloroform, the 
vapors of which saturated the atmosphere. The temperature was 
elevated, and the corpse decomposed with frightful rapidity. No 
autopsy was made.—(fazette Heb. and Journal de Chimie 
Médicale. 


New process for extracting Caffein.—Coffee ground to pow- 
der is treated with benzine, which dissolves out the caffein and 
fixed oil. The benzine solution is then distilled, and the residue 
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obtained is then boiled in water, which dissolves the caffein and 
deposits it on filtering and concentrating the liquid.— Vogel, 
Jour. de Chim. Méd. 


On the Wood of Ziziphus Sativaa—By M. Latour.—The re- 
sults of the investigations of M. Latour seem to show that the 
extract of the wood of the jujube tree contains the following 
substances, viz: Ist, a crystallizable principle, called ziziphic 
acid; 2d, ziziphotannic acid, uncrystallizable ; 3d, salts of iron 
and lime ; 4th, a small proportion of sugar. The alcoholic ex- 
tract contains a coloring principle possessing acid characters, 
which M. Latour calls erythro-ziziphic acid. The ethereal ex- 
tract contains all three of the acids and a fatty matter of a 
yellow color.—Jour. de Pharm., Juin, 1858. 


New Caustie Pencil.—M. Brun, in the Gaz. Méd. de Lyon, 
proposes nitrate of silver and soda fused into cylinders as a 
substitute for pure lunar caustic. The proportions of the two 
salts is not stated. This is probably about the same in fact 
as the adulterated lunar caustic of American commerce. It is 
well known that some manufacturers openly prepare to order 
nitrate of silver with variable proportions of the nitrate of potassa, 
not, however, because it is thought better, but to meet a demand 
for cheap caustic. 

Mr. Brun sums up the advantages of this salt in the following 
propositions : 

1. It better fulfils the objects of the practitioner, where only 
a modification of the tissues is desired. 

2. Its action may be increased or diminished by varying the 
relative proportions of the two component salts. 

3. It is more easily manipulated. 

4, In no case is its use attended with danger. 


Formula for the Preparation of Anti.Asthmatie Cigarettes. 
By M. Dannecy, Pharmacien, of Bordeaux.—Some of the 
properties of stramonium and belladonna, which plants, when 
smoked, justly enjoy the reputation of relieving asthma, and 
which are employed with the most undoubted success in the 
treatment of neuralgia, exist also in plants abounding in nitrates. 
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Thus I have seen patients who had experienced great relief 
from the use of the leaves of borage and pellitory—plants con- 
taining, as is well known, much nitrate of lime. 

The fault which almost all patients find with narcotic plants, 
smoked in pipes or in the form of cigarettes, is a copious pro- 
duction of smoke, which fatigues them, and sometimes excites 
cough—a symptom they are, on the contrary employed to allay. 

In order to obviate this inconvenience, I have added nitre to 
the leaves of belladonna and of stramonium, by watering these 
plants, dried and conveniently spread out, with a solution of 
nitrate of potash, in the proportion of three ounces of the salt to 
rather more than two pounds avoirdupois of the plants. It will 
easily be understood, that as this solution penetrates the entire 
vegetable tissue, the latter will, when dry, burn completely, 
without the formation of the pyrogeneous products above 
alluded to. 

I have for many years prepared cigarettes according to this 
formula, and the benefit derived from their use by a great num- 
ber of patients induces me to publish it, and to call the attention 
of practitioners to this mode of treatment, consisting in the 
smoking of narcotic plants combined with nitre.—Dublin Hosp. 
Gaz., March 1, 1858. 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF OXIDE OF SILVER WITH GRAPE SUGAR. 


Editor of Journal of Pharmacy : 

Dear Sir,—You will confer an obligation upon Pharma- 
ceutists, by giving the proper manipulation for the preparation 
of pills of oxide of silver. 

The enquiry is based upon the requirement of the following 
formula. 
R Oxide of Silver, Di. 

M. ft. pilulas, xl. 

When formed with honey, flour, &c., a chemical change took 
place in half an hour, attended with the parting of an apparent 
smoke and a cracking of the pills as if they were baked clay. 
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These were set aside. The crumb bread was used for the next 
excipient, and the pills sent out in apparent good order. Having 
heard no complaint, it is presumed that the preparation gave 
satisfaction. 

In speaking of the phenomenon to the prescriber, no explana- 
tion could be given. The formula gave the Pharmaceutist the 
largest liberty. A few remarks in your journal, giving the 
apothecary a source, or authority, I know would give general 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, 

Baltimore, July 1st, 1858. PHARMACY. 


[Notr.—We have on two or three occasions noticed a reaction in pills 
into which oxide of silver entered as an ingredient. After receiving the 
above note, it was observed that a pill composed of oxide of silver, sugar, 
honey, and a little water to give consistence, had undergone a change by 
swelling up and cracking in fifteen minutes after it was prepared, but the 
change was not witnessed whilst in progress. Afterwards pills were made, 
composed, Ist, of oxide of silver and extract of gentian; 2nd, of oxide of 
silver, liquorice root and mucilage ; 3rd, of oxide of silver, powdered sugar 
and mucilage ; but in neither case was any reaction observed. Our impres- 
sion is that the reaction, when it occurs, is between the grape sugar and 
oxide of silver, and that it requires certain favoring circumstances, which 
the short time incident to the passage of this paper through the press does 
not enable us to detect.—Epiror Amer. Jour. Puarm.] 


PHARMACEUTICAL NOTICES. 
By Tuomas S. Wiecanp. 


Liniment of Iodide of Potassium. 


In the fourteenth volume of the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, the late Mr. Duhamel published a formula, translated 
from the French Journal of Pharmacy and Chemistry, upon 
which this paper is based. It seemed desirable to simplify the 
formula and make it of such easy execution as to induce its 
more general employment. 

Take of Common (U.S. 


Alcohol 95° 8s. 
Todide of Potassium . ziss. 
Water ; f.ziss. 


Oil of Garden Lavand. ° 388. 
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Dissolve the soap in thealcohol by the means of a gentle heat, 
and filter if not perfectly transparent, then add the oil of lavand. 
and the iodide of potassium dissolved in the water, mix and 
bottle while warm; the strength of this liniment is about one 
drachm to the ounce. 


Precipitated Tartar Emetic. 


The importance of a very finely powdered tartar emetic is 
doubtless impressed on the mind of every careful reader of the 
pages of this journal, and the trouble of reducing it to this fine 
state very strongly impressed upon the memories of some of the 
younger readers on whom this duty devolved. Yetso unpleasant 
is this work that the tendency is very strong to perform it 
slightly. The following process obviates this difficulty and 
yields a product so unexceptionable that its publication, it is 
hoped, will lead to a very general adoption. 

Boil four ounces of tartar emetic in four times its weight of 
water ; when entirely dissolved, throw the solution into six pints 
of 95 per cent. alcohol, when the tartar emetic will be precipi- 
tated in a state of extreme division. 


Precipitated Deutoxide of Mercury. 


The directions of our Pharmacopceia enjoin great care in re- 
ducing the red oxide of mercury to a very fine powder ; in fact, 
several medical friends, whose speciality was ophthalmic practice, 
have assured me of their frequent disuse of the ointment, owing 
to its faulty preparation. 

The preparation is rendered uniform, smooth and satisfactory 
by employing the product of’ the following formula : 

Take of Bichloride of mercury 550 grs. 
Caustic Potash in solution 116 grs. 

Dissolve the chloride in one pint of boiling water, and pour 
the solution into the solution of caustic potash diluted with two 
pints of water, wash with water till there is no taste, and dry 
on a porous tile; the powder is smooth, dense and well suited 
for the purpose of admixture with fatty matters. 

Philadelphia, Sept., 1858. 


ON IMPROVING THE CRUDE ROSIN OILS. 


ON IMPROVING THE CRUDE ROSIN OILS. 
By Professor G. F. Metsens, of Brussels. 


The object of this invention is: 

1. To obtain a colorless volatile oil, which, instead of the fetid 
empyreumatic odor of the crude oil, has an agreeable aromatic 
smell, retains its transparency, and is otherwise unchangeable in 
the air. 

2. As much as possible to change the fixed liquid or sticky 
oil into a volatile oil, preventing a decomposition into gases. 

3. To obtain a liquid fixed oil of an amber yellow color. 

I. Purification of the Crude Volatile Oil.—The crude resin 
oil being a mixture of fats, fixed and volatile oils, is treated with 
a solution of caustic soda or its carbonate in excess ; the volatile 
oil rises to the surface, is decanted and put into a suitable iron 
or copper vessel where it comes in contact with a current of 
steam of 100° C., (212° F.) or more, by which it is carried over 
into an ordinary worm where it condenses and runs into a vessel 
connected with a Florence receiver; this distillate may be 
collected either in fractions or in mass. In either case it is 
mixed with about 10 per cent. of its bulk of nitric acid of 36° 
Beaumé and beaten to a homogeneous mass. The oil, which at 
first was of a white or pale yellow color, turns to a greenish 
brown when it is decanted and distilled as above with an excess 
of milk of lime. The density of the separated nitric acid has 
fallen to from 26 to 30° B.; it may be used a second time, 
together with a small quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Chromic acid, deutoxide of manganese or lead, a mixture of 
muriatic acid and black manganese, sulphurous acid and sulphu- 
ret of ammonium, are inferior to nitric acid; but a still better 
product is obtained by employing 10 per cent. of a mixture of 
equal parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and black manganese ; 
on mixing with the oil, a heat is generated, raising the whole mass 
to the boiling point. If the manufactured oil be chiefly a crude 
volatile oil, the first distillation of course may be omitted. 

II. Production of the Volatile Oil.—The oil obtained from the 
distillation of resin, either by itself, or having the residue of this 
distillation or some resin dissolved in it, by means of a hooked 
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tube is dropped into a retort heated to redness, and containing 
copper turnings, or common pumice stone with its pores filled 
with metallic copper. Pumice stone is thus prepared by being 
immersed in a solution of bluestone, dried, heated to reduce the 
absorbed salt to oxide of copper, and finally reducing this in a 
current of hydrogen. The obtained oil is farther purified as 
stated above. 

Ill. The Fixed Products.—The residue of the distillation under 
I., is a nearly colorless oil, which in contact with the air is heated 
toabove 100° C., (212° F.), at the same time a current of steam 
is passed through it, by which an oil is obtained neutral, odor- 
less and more or less fluid, ready to go into commerce ; its 
qualities may be improved by one or more repetitions of the 
same process; the water is driven off by heating the oil to 150° 
C., (802° F.) 

The fixed resin oil may also be treated in the following man- 
ner: the heated oil is several times shaken with 5 per cent. of 
its bulk of a solution of caustic soda of 36° Beaumé, from 25 to 
50 per cent. of water is then added, and the whole heated to 
boiling for several hours, taking care to replenish the evaporat- 
ing water. The oil is then decanted and filtered through dry 
sand or dry saw-dust mixed with chalk or burned gypsum, by 
which process it is obtained clear.—(Armengaud’s Génie Indust. 
Févr., 1856—Dingler’s Polytechn. Journ. cxlii, 297-301). 

J. M. M. 


ON CROTON OIL. 
By Tuomas Scuurrre. 


The author obtained the oil which he investigated by pressing 
the crushed seeds of Croton Tiglium between warm metal plates, 
after they had been warmed in the water-bath. The oil-cakes 
were then broken up small and extracted with alcohol of spec. 
gray. 0-848 in a displacement apparatus. It appeared that the 
alcohol did not dissolve the oil, but only displaced it. For the 
purpose of this extraction, the author employed an apparatus 
which enabled the alcohol flowing off to be distilled back again. 
After it has passed four times through the seeds, there were two 
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strata in the receiver. The lower, oily one consisted of 14 parts 
of oil and 1 part of alcohol; the upper, which was thinly fluid, 
was composed of 23 parts of alcohol and 1 part of oil. 

The seeds were pressed while still soaked with alcohol, by 
which means a considerable further quantity of oil was obtained; 
upon this a stratum of alcohol floated. From this third oil and 
the preceding the alcohol was distilled away, and the oil was then 
collected. The oil is thus obtained in four divisions :— 

1. That pressed with the aid of heat ; 

2. That displaced by alcohol and retained in solution ; 

3. That displaced by alcohol and not dissolved, but obtained 
as an oily stratum below the preceding ; 

4, That expressed from the residue of 2. 

The oils obtained by the different treatments of the seeds were 
of three kinds as regards their inflammatory action upon the skin. 
The most efficacious was that obtained from the alcoholic solu- 
tion; whilst that which formed the thicker stratum below this 
solution was far less active; but the oils obtained by the first 
and second pressure were far inferior even to this in acridity. 

The fatty oil of croton oil, when saponified, furnished stearic 
acid, palmitic acid, C* O*, myristic acid, C** H* 
O*, and Jauric acid, C* H*‘ 0; of the oleic acid series probably 
some members between O* and C* H'® Of; and besides 
these, crotonic acid of the formula C* H® Ot and angelic acid, 
C”’ H® O*. All these acids are contained as glycerides in the 
fresh oil. 

It also appears from the author’s experiments, that the 
crotonic acid is neither the caustic nor the purgative matter. 
The caustic matter of croton oil is a resinous body, crotonole, 
the formula of which is C'* H™ 0+, or a multiple of it. 

The frequently peculiar odor of croton oil, which has the 
greatest similarity with the decoction of Senega root, is due to 
a product of decomposition of the crotonole. Another product 
of its decomposition is the volatile oil of previous observers. 

The caustic matter in croton oil, crotonole, has no purgative 
action. The latter property belongs to another body which was 
not detected. 

With regard to crotonic acid, the author shows particularly 
that it forms a member of the oleic series lying between angelicic 
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acid and acrylic acid. As angelicic acid, when fused with 
potash, furnishes acetic and propionic acids, so crotonic acid 
gives 2 equivs. acetic acid. 

H® 0*+-2KHO?— H® KO*+2H. 

Crotonic acid occurs with angelicic acid, after the saponifi- 
cation of the oil with solution of soda, in the nearly black 
subjacent fluid. This is distilled with tartaric acid; the distillate 
is saturated with baryta, and evaporated, the baryta-salt is 
again distilled with dilute tartaric acid, and this is repeated 
until the distillate passes over free from muriatic acid; lastly, 
the neutral baryta-salt is prepared, and the dry salt is heated 
with a solution of phosphoric acid of such strength that it boils 
at 226°-4 F. The crotonic acid then separates as a limpid 
liquid, and floats on the surface of the fluid. 

The crotonates of potash and soda are deliquescent. The 
baryta-salt‘ is readily soluble, and forms an amorphous, white 
mass; it always smells like the free acid. 

The above-mentioned soluble salts gave precipitates with 
many metallic compounds; at the same time the odor of the 
free acid was almost always perceptible, which may be due to 
the partial formation of basic salts. With protosalts of iron, 
brownish-yellow precipitates are produced; persalts of copper 
form pale blue precipitates, which appear nearly white in small 
quantities. The analysis of a precipitated copper-salt, dried 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid, gave the proportion 1 Cu to 5-7C. 
Solutions of lead, mercury and silver gave white precipitates. 
A precipitate formed by nitrate of silver and crotonate of baryta 
was amorphous and white when dried ; it became brown, slowly, 
when exposed to the sun, more rapidly at 212° F., and was 
tolerably soluble in hot water. 

Crotonate of Silver, C’ H® AgO*, obtained by boiling the 
aqueous distillate from the baryta-salt and tartaric acid with 
oxide of silver, was crystallized, and gave on analysis— 

C 24-57 2440 8— 48 24-87 
H 2-62 280 5 5 2-59 
Ag 55-90 56-13 1 108 55-95 
0 16-91 16-67 4 82 15-59 

The active matter of croton oil, to which the author gives the 

name of 
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Crotonole, is obtained in the following manner. Croton oil is 
agitated with a sufficient quantity of an alcoholic solution of 
soda to form a milky fluid; this is gently heated for some 
hours, and then, by the addition of water or of solution of 
chloride of sodium, the milky oil-particles are driven to the 
surface, where they unite to form a continuous oily stratum, 
This fatty oil is entirely got rid of by repeated filtration 
through a moist filter. From the filtrate, water and muriatic 
acid separate another oil, which is dissolved in cold alcohol, and 
mixed with fresh hydrated oxide of lead; by this means a 
flocculent precipitate is formed, which towards the end often 
coheres to form a slimy mass. When the acid reaction has 
entirely disappeared, a little soda and a large quantity of water 
are added, by which the fluid is first rendered milky, but after- 
wards divides into a clear fluid and a clear oil which sinks to 
the bottom. To attain this, an addition of large quantities of 
chloride of calcium to the alcoholic solution was frequently 
indispensable. The oil thus separated is washed with water for 
some time upon a moist filter, and then dissolved in ether ; the 
ethereal solution is agitated with water in a cylindrical glass, 
the clear etherial solution is then drawn off and freed from 
ether in a capsule im vacuo. The crotonole remains as a 
tenacious mass, resembling turpentine. It is colorless, or of a 
slight wine-yellow color. The odor is weak and peculiar. In 
its properties it most closely approaches the alcohols. 

When boiled with solution of potash or soda, crotonole is 
converted into a brown, resinous matter, which has no action 
upon the skin. 

When boiled with water, or still better with dilute ‘sulphuric 
acid, an oil with a mouldy odor appears to be formed; this 
passes over in considerable a quantity when water acidified with 
sulphuric acid, in which croton oil is suspended, is distilled ; it 
floats upon the distillate, without being dissolved in the least. 
It is only the oil that passes, at the commencement, that is 
colorless; for it soon goes over, nearly black. Without the 
assistance of aqueous vapors, it is not distillable; for in a space 
exhausted of air to a pressure of 50 millims. nothing could be 
distilled even at 392° F.; but by this means it became black 
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and entirely lost the mouldy odor; it had also become far 
more soluble in ether. The croton oil obtained by pressure 
contained 4 per cent. of crotonole.—London Chem. Gaz,, July 
18th, 1858, from Liebig’s Annalen. 


ARSENICAL POISONING—ARSENIC IN SUBNITRATE OF 
BISMUTH. 
By Dr. Rozerr E. Roazrs, 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Rogers called the attention of the College to a recent case 
of suspected poisoning with arsenic, the peculiar circumstances of 
which, as developed in the course of the legal investigation, ren- 
dered it unusually interesting in a medico-legal point of view. 

The trial was suddenly cut short, and the accused party re- 
leased, on account of an accidental impurity discovered by him 
(Dr. Rogers) in the medicine which had been administered by 
the attending physician of the deceased. 

His object was not to discuss the evidence of poisoning in the 
case, although he had no doubt that, with all the facts elicited 
at the trial at his command, such a discussion would both be in- 
teresting and instructive; he wished to refer only to the point 
already alluded to as having terminated the prosecution ; and, 
at the same time, to put the Fellows of the College on their 
guard against an accidental impurity of a common remedy, which 
had been hitherto unsuspected, viz., the presence of arsenite acid 
in the subnitrate of bismuth. 

Dr. Rogers was unable, from his own knowledge, to detail the 
history of the case from the beginning. His connection with the 
investigation dated only from the time when the stomach and 
intestines were brought to him, carefully separated from other 
parts of the body, and for chemical analysis alone. 

The examination was conducted exclusively for arsenic, since 
that substance was known to have been procured by the accused ; 
while there were other circumstances tending to create the sus- 
picion that it had been criminally administered. 

The stomach and alimentary canal contained a very small 
amount of pulpy matter. This, taken from the stomach and 
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then from successive portions of the bowels, was analyzed, and 
in each case exhibited the presence of arsenic. 

The material of the stomach itself was next examined, and 
likewise found to contain arsenic. The bowels were then divided 
into five equal lengths, and each subjected to the proper tests, 
and with the same results. 

The presence of the arsenic in all of these experiments was 
not only unmistakable, but very decidedin amount. How much 
the patient had swallowed, even presuming that it had been given 
with intent to poison, it would have been impossible to determine 
by the most careful quantitative examination, since copious vomit- 
ing and purging had prevailed during several days, and up to a 
short period before death, so that the stomach and bowels were 
almost completely emptied of their previous contents. 

The presence of the arsenic in the substance of the tissues ex- 
amined naturally induced the presumption that it existed in the 
liver, lungs, and other portions of the body of the deceased. He 
regretted that he had not had the opportunity to ascertain the 
fact, as nothing had been preserved and sent to him except the 
parts referred to, nor were these in a condition to enable him to 
recognize either the presence or absence of the physical signs of 
irritation or inflammation, such as might have been expected in 
a case of arsenical poisoning. 

Hence, in the absence of any proof of an absolute amount of 
arsenic adequate to destroy life, the mere fact of the discovery 
of a poisonous adulteration of the medicine administered was con. 
sidered sufficient to invalidate the evidence against the prisoner, 
and to justify her immediate acquittal. 

During the early days of the trial, nothing occurred to indi- 
cate that arsenic had been administered as an adulterating sub- 
stance of the medicine directed by the prescribing physician. At 
a later period, the court called for a copy of the prescriptions 
which had been ordered by the physician, and subnitrate of bis. 
muth appearing as one of them, Dr. Rogers directed his efforts 
to determine how far that substance was pure. 

He was unable to procure a specimen of the identical subni- 
trate which had been administered, not succeeding in finding the 
druggist who had sold it, but obtained a number of samples from 
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individuals throughout the city, and prepared, many of them, by 
different manufacturers. 

Of ten specimens, some of which were imported, which he ex- 
amined, all were found to contain arsenic with the exception of 
two. 

He did not experiment to ascertain the percentage, but inferred 
it to be small, too much so, he presumed, to have any material 
effect, except in long continued and unusually large doses. It 
was not shown in this case, nor was it probable that enough could 
have been taken in that way to produce the vomiting and purg- 
ing, much less the fatalresult. It was to be remembered also, 
that the symptoms attributed afterwards to poisoning, had begun - 
and continued for some time before the bismuth had been taken. 

He then exhibited to the College the result of some of his 
analyses in the arsenical rings deposited within the tubes em- 
ployed. 

He remarked further that the druggists applied to for speci- 
mens or samples did not appear to be aware of any liability to 
this kind of impurity in subnitrate of bismuth, a fact which ren- 
dered it still more desirable that the subject should be brought 
before the notice of the College—since the usual mode of prepar- 
ing the subnitrate, unless great care was taken in washing the 
product, rather favored the presence of arsenic acid, unless the 
bismuth from which it is prepared be pure.—TZrans. Coll. Phys. 
of Philad., in Am. Journ. of Med. Sciences. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF YELLOW DOCK AND SARSAPARILLA. 
By F. Srearns. 


The use of the root of Rumezx crispus (Yellow Dock) has 
greatly increased, during a few years past, in the treatment of 
scrofulous and syphilitic affections, by numerous physicians 
throughout the northwest. 

I believe the Yellow Dock is generally preferred, in place of 
the Water Dock (R. Britannica), and Blunt-leaved Dock (R. 
obtusifolius)§ these last, however, being the only members of the 
genus Rumez recognised in our Pharmacopeeia. 
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In view of the above, and of the fact that there has been no 
formula published, for an eligible preparation to represent this 
plant, the writer proposes the following, which is based upon the 
officinal process for making Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla, 
though differing from it in some essential characteristics : 

Take of Yellow Dock Root and of Sarsaparilla (Honduras) 
each 8 lbs. troy; Guaiacum wood, rasped, 9 oz. troy ; Hundred- 
leaved Roses, Senna, and Liquorice Root, of each 6 oz. troy; 
infusion of Prunus Virginiana, 2 pints; Oil of Sassafras and Oil 
of Anise, of each 15 minims; Oil of Wintergreen, 10 minims; 
Diluted Alcohol, a sufficient quantity ;. Refined Sugar, 24 lbs. 
troy. 

After having reduced the dry materials, except the sugar, to 
@ coarse powder, by grinding, introduce them into a close vessel, 
and pour upon them one gallon of the diluted alcohol; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, and then transfer it to a dis- 
placement apparatus, and pour upon it, gradually, diluted alco- 
hol, until the filtrate measures four gallons ; reduce this tincture 
by the heat of a water bath to ten pints; filter; add the sugar, 
and dissolve by a gentle heat; then rub the essential oils with a 
little of the syrup, and mix thoroughly with the remainder; 
finally, add the infusion of wild cherry, when the syrup is cooled. 

The infusion of wild cherry bark is prepared by macerating, 
for twenty-four hours, in a closed vessel, five ounces, troy, of 
Prunus Virginiana, in coarse powder, with four fluidounces of 
Jamaica rum; then transferring the mixture to a displacement 
apparatus, and pouring upon it, gradually, water, until the fil- 
trate measures two pints. 

To those unacquainted with the use of the displacement appa- 
ratus, the following method is recommended: Macerate the dry 
materials in three gallons and six pints of the diluted alcohol, 
for fourteen days; then express, and filter ; evaporate the tine- 
ture to three pints, and proceed to finish the syrup as directed 
in the other process. 

The dose of this syrup, for an adult, is from one to two table- 
spoonfuls, three or four times a day. It forms a transparent, 
brownish-colored syrup, of agreeable flavor ; each pint represents 
four ounces of the dry ingredients. — Peninsular and Indepen- 
dent Med. Journ. 
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PLATINUM OF BORNEO. 
(Communicated by Paor sson S. Burexrope, Royal Academy of Delft.) 


Several authors on the statistics of metal mention Borneo as 
a source of the valuable metal Platinum, so much required in 
the chemical and industrial arts. There are some who calculate 
that Borneo can produce from 250 to 400 kilogrammes yearly. It 
is surprising, but not the less true, that up to the present 
time the collection of platinum there has been almost ne- 
glected. 

In 1831, the resident of Banjarmassin, Mr. Hartman, found 
the platinum scales in the gold sands, and Dr. L. Horner has 
confirmed it for all the gold sands that are worked in the val- 
leys of the Ratoes mountains of the Laset district. The obser- 
vations of this much-lamented naturalist soon found their way 
into the European journals, having been communicated by Leo- 
pold von Bach to Humboldt, who called it « Eine his jetzt wenig 
bekannte Erscheinung,” (Central Asien, 1848, p. 365.) 

Dr. Horner estimated the amount of platinum in the gold 
sands of Borneo as one of pla*:ium to ten of gold, and in this 
proportion he calculated the evcatfal produce of that island at 
300 kilograms (six cwt. per year), and this could possibly be 
augmented. 

The existence of platinum was afterwards confirmed by other 
naturalists of the Dutch government. Dr. 8. Muller, who 
visited the southern district of Borneo, has given a description 
of the diamond mines of Martapoera; after the separation of 
the diamonds by washing the sands, there remain gold and 
platinum scales ; the gold is carefully collected, but the platinum 
is rejected as valueless, under the name of mas kodokh (gold for 
the frogs), because neither the Chinese nor the natives know 
how to work it. 

Dr. Schwaner, who travelled through the district of the river 
Barito and the south-eastern country, during 1843-47, has given 
an accurate description of the geological position of the three 

very valuable minerals, diamonds, gold, and platinum, as they 
are associated together in the diluvium of that island. It ap- 
pears that the same kind of diluvial débris from the rocks of the 
27 
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mountains and hilly districts is found, but the relative proportions 
of the three valuable minerals in it are very different. Where 
the diamonds are numerous, gold and platinum are scarce, on 
the contrary, where the grains of the noble metals are abundant, 
the diamond is rarely found. Gold and platinum are also dis- 
persed over a larger area than the diamonds. The diluvial 
deposits lie superficially in the higher districts of the rivers and 
their mountain tributaries; in the lower country the diluvium 
is covered by the more recent alluvial deposits of the marshy 
grounds near the coast. The diluvium consists of conglomerates 
and rock fragments of diorite, gabbro, quartz in different colors, 
but the milky quartz is more general; the minutest parts are 
quartz sand and magnetic iron-sand. The thickness of the 
diluvial stratum varies between a few feet and as many fathoms. 
The depth below the surface is likewise very variable and ir- 
regular. The subsoil is a kind of loam, the thickness of which 
is not yet ascertained. 

It is very remarkable, that in some districts the platinum ore 
contains grains of cinnabar, especially at Playhary. We have 
stated above that the proportion between gold and platinum is 
as 10: 1; but this relation is aya variable, because st Katapan 
it is 5; 1, at Soengi Matjan 20: ; 

Last year I received a sample - the Borneo platinum ore, 
which is now beginning to attract the attention of our commercial 
society. The results of my analysis are as follows :— 


PLATINUM ORE OF BANJARMASSIN. 
Separated by solution in { Iron oxide and iron 1.13 


acid. Copper, 0.50 
Tridium, . ; - 618 
Rhodium, . . 0.50 
Copper, . 0.34 
Insoluble in aqua regia : Osmiridium and 

minerals, ‘ . . 8.83 


The osmium was separated by distillation as described by 
Berzelius. The analysis was executed, following the method of 
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Berzelius and Claus (Beitriige zur Chemie du Platin metalle, 
1854). The method of Claus is highly commendable for the 
ease with which the separation of the platinum from the iron, 
copper, and gold, is effected. 

By the magnet no particles could be separated from the ore. 
It is probable that this had been done before it was forwarded 
to Europe. It is interesting here to remark on the magnetic 
properties of platinum. Berzelius was the first who discovered 
that there existed a magnetic platinum ore and a non-magnetic 
ore, notwithstanding that the latter contains nearly the same 
amount of iron combined as the magnetic ore. His analysis of 
the platinum ore of Nischnei-Tagilsk, separated into the magnetic 
and the non-magnetic parts, is generally known, so that it is not 
necessary to repeat it here. The platinum ore of the Ural, of 
Pinto in South America, contains likewise a combination or alloy 
of platinum and iron. The platinum ore, as it is commonly 
called, is a mixture of different alloys, with iron, copper, and 
the other platinoid metals. The natural combinations of plati- 
num and iron remind us of the original discovery of this valu- 
able metal, a century ago, when Buffon supposed that the white 
gold or platinum was not an element but a compound of gold 
with iron ; Bergmann, the Swedish chemist, succeeded in point- 
ing out, in 1777, the elementary condition of the new useful 
metal. Platinum scales or lamine are frequently covered with 
rusty spots from the iron, and this is removed by hydrochloric 
acid, as stated in the analysis. The above analysis may be 
taken as the average of several trials, because the commercial 
plantinum ore is not regular in its composition. Several sam- 
ples of the same ore, analyzed in quantities of two grammes, 
gave results as follows :— 


A. B. 
Gold, 462 ‘ 0.90 ° 1.33 
Platinum, 65.22 71.21 ° 75.08 
Iridium, . 6 9.23 3.22 
Insoluble and osmiridium, 9.61 ° 8.13 . 10.15 


Hence it follows, that Mr. Claus was right, viz., that an ana- 
lysis of platinum ore should not be undertaken with less than 


ten grammes (} ounce Troy). 
For the commercial valuation I followed the method of Sob- 
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olewsky, as used at the Mint of St. Petersburg. The gold 
having been separated by boiling in diluted aqua regia, the ore 
is dissolved in a mixture of three parts hydrochloric acid 25° 
B, and one part nitric acid 40° B, in the proportion of 10 or 
15 parts acid to one part of ore. The result was— 


Platinum, . 70.21 
Gold, . 8.97 
Not dissolved, 8.83 being osmiridium and 


minerals. 
Iron, copper, iridium, os- 
mium, palladium, &e., ; 15.88 


Iron and Copper, | 1.6L separated previously by 


—— hydrochloric acid. 
100.00 

It is very remarkable that the platinum appears in small 
circular or oval lamin like drops laminated or flattened, as if 
struck by a hammer ; grains with crystalline facettes could sel- 
dom be distinguished. I call this very remarkable, because the 
gold of the same ore exhibits the form of pepitas en miniature 
or microscopic nuggets, or irregular grains; I saw some small 
globules and octahedric crystals. The platinum of South 
America has the same appearance. 

In the residue, not dissolved in aqua regia, could be distin- 
guished, as stated by Fremy, the residu en grains being 
the alloy of rhodium, osmium, iridium, and the residue en pail- 
lettes being iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium. The other 
mineral constituents of this residue were grains or small pebbles 
of topaz, hyacinthe, ruby (?), diamond, quartz, and feldspar. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the industrial uses of platinum. 
I will, however, say a few words upon the metals associated with 
it, because they hold out the promise of many future useful ap- 
plications, since Deville, at Paris, has taught the method of 
melting them. By aid of his lamp, platinum is easily melted. 
At the last Exhibition in Paris we admired the objects made 
from molten platinum by Savard, and since then attempts have 
been made to employ it as a plating for copper for cheap chemi- 
cal apparatus. 

The temperature sufficient for melting 300 grammes (0.3 kilo- 
grammes) of platina, melts 90 to 50 grammes (0.04 to 0.05 kilo- 
grammes) of rhodium. 
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The temperature sufficient for melting 100 to 150 grammes 
(0.10 to 0.15 kilogrammes), platina melts 10 grammes (0.10 
kilogrammes) iridium, which was considered as perfectly infusi- 
ble. 

The iridium is commonly alloyed with platinum ; the latter is 
then less attacked by chemical agents and is much harder, but 
can be hammered and laminated equally well. A large propor- 
tion makes the platinum more brittle. 

During last year M. Chapuis, at Paris, stated that rhodium, 
alloyed with platinum, formed a combination that could be 
hammered and laminated without difficulty, and that this 
combination had the excellent property of not being attacked 
by aqua regia, and thus the earnest wishes of the practical 
chemist are satisfied. 

The American patent of Batchelder recommends alloying iri- 
dium with copper for etching purposes. If this be confirmed 
by experience there will be a new field opened for a useful ap- 
plication of it. The use of the iridosmine for the diamond pens, 
and of the rhodium for the same purpose, must not be omitted. 
It is said that one ounce of rhodium fetches in the United 
States from £2 10s. to £50, according to its purity. 

I hope these notices may serve to demonstrate that the plati- 
noid metals, scarcely known to the public, even by name, are 
very valuable substances, requiring further investigation with a 
view to future useful employment. The residue of the platinum 
ore, a few years ago of a very low value, scarcely £4 per Ib. 
avoirdupois, has already risen in price, and is now saleable at 
four or five times that amvuat.—Pharm. Jour. July, 1858, from 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 


ON ANGOSTURA BARK AND ITS ESSENTIAL OIL. 
By Dr. C. Herzoc. 

Saladin found in Angostura bark an indifferent substance 
which he called cusparine. The author has in vain endeavored 
to prepare this body, which is said to be crystallizable. The 
author considers it possible that the preparation was unsuccess- 
ful in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining the solution 
which contains it in a colorless state. He found, however, that 
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the bark contains a substance which is thrown down by caustic 
soda as a yellow precipitate from the extract purified by means 
of basic acetate of lead, freed from excess of the lead-salt by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and further purified by animal charcoal; 
this precipitate, however, undergoes a change even on the filter, 
and becomes converted into a blackish-brown resinous body. 
By continued washing in water this dissolves with a cherry-red 
color, but then again changes, and, like a vegetable chameleon, 
passes through all sorts of colors. 

The author was more successful in the preparation of the 
volatile oil of the bark. Four pounds of coarsely pounded bark 
were submitted to distillation with the corresponding quantity 
of water; by this means ? per cent. of essential oil were obtained, 
consequently more than twice as much as has hitherto been 
ascribed to it. Its properties and elementary composition 
could therefore be more accurately studied. 

It was impossible to distil the oil again in the presence of 
water, although when set free from the bark, it was carried over 
by the aqueous vapors. An addition of chloride of sodium gave 
no better result. The aqueous fluid was removed as much as 
possible by means of a siphon, and the oil was then left stand- 
ing for about two days upon perfectly pure, dry chloride of 
calcium, and frequently shaken. 

The oil poured away perfectly clear was then distilled with a 
thermometer immersed in it in a small glass retort by means of 
heated air, in the small distilling apparatus described by the 
author. At a temperature of 392° only a few drops passed 
over, although the author maintained the temperature for a 
long time at this point. It was only when the thermometer 
rose to 511° F. that a uniform ebullition took place, during 
which the oil passed without decomposition. The external ther- 
mometer, that is to say the one which did not sink into the 
fluid, showed 528° F. The residue in the retort was of a dark 
color; the last portions that passed were collected separately. 

The pure oil was of a pale wine-yellow color, and possessed a 
peculiar aromatic odor, resembling that of lovage, and a taste 
which was at first mild, but afterwards somewhat acrid. Its 
spec. grav. was 0-934. Boiling-point 511° F., probably one of 
the highest boiling-points for an essential oil. 
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On the average of two concordant analyses, the oil consisted 
of— 
C 79-60 13 79-59 
H 12.31 12 12-24 
0 8-09 1 8-17 
If we suppose that most of the oxygenated oils also contain 
an oil free from oxygen of the formula C* H*, the oxygenated 
oil would have the formula C* H® 0, add to which that of the oil 
free from oxygen, 
H® 0. 
Lond. Chem. Gaz., May 15, 1858, from Archiv. der Pharm. 


ON LACTIC ACID. 
By A. Briinrine. 


The author’s object was to decide whether lactic acid written 
Cc? H” O” saturates 4 equivs. of base, or regarded as O° H® 0°, 
saturates 2 equivs. of base. 

The lactic acid employed in the experiments was prepared by 
Bensch’s process. From this the author always first prepared 
the zinc-salt, which was purified by recrystallization. For the 
solution of his problem he selected the following salts. 

Protolactate of tin, prepared by mixing a solution of lactate 
of soda with one of protochloride of tin, has the composition 
CO” H® 0°+4Sn0, not as stated by Engelhardt and Maddrell, © 
H® 0%+4Sn0. Consequently 4 equivs. of hydrogen are 
actually displaced by SnO in the lactic acid. 

With peroxide of mercury the author did not obtain a tetra- 
basic salt. When he saturated dilute boiling lactic acid with 
peroxide of mercury in accordance with the directions of Engle- 
hardt and Maddrell, he observed a strong evolution of gas and 
and an odor of aldehyde. The salt which separated by crystal- 
lization was a protosalt. This does not agree with the salt 
described by Englehardt and Maddrell as the protosalt, but with 
the colorless salt, regarded as a persalt by those chemists. 
This salt is white, is not decomposed by boiling water, and loses 
no water at 212° F. Its analysis led to the formula of the 
bibasic protosalt, H™ Hg* 0”. 
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By saturating lactic acid with hydrated oxide of bismuth, the 
author obtained a basic salt, which was mixed with the excess 
of oxide of bismuth added. The solution filtered therefrom, 
furnished on evaporation the monobasic bismuth-salt, BiO*+ 
H® 0° 

It appears therefore on the whole that lactic acid may take 
up 4 atoms of base, although these tetrabasic salts are not easily 
obtained. 

By the action of perchloride of phosphorus upon lactic acid, 
which was for the most part converted into anhydride by heating 
to 266° F., the author did not obtain any simple result. 
Gaseous protochloride of methyle was evolved without any 
application of heat; on heating the contents the retort became 
black, with evolution of much muriatic acid gas and oxide of 
carbon. ‘he residue contained phosphoric acid and anhydride 
of lactic acid. 

In the lactic fermentation, as is well known, other products, 
among which mannite and gum occur in abundance, are formed, 
together with the lactic acid. The gum detected by Kirchhof 
has been obtained pure by the author in the following way. 
The aqueous solution of lactic acid produced in the process is 

strained away from the residue, the lime precipitated by sul- 
phuric acid, and the aqueous solution by alcohol. The precipi- 
tate is repeatedly dissolved in water acidulated with muriatic 
acid, and purified by repeated precipitation by alcohol. When 
dried at 200° F. and analysed, it gave— 

C 44.44 12 43-61 

H 6-17 10 6-25 

O 49.39 10 50-14 
The gum produced in the fermentation is not identical either 
with dextrine or arabine. In its alkaline solution it does not 
reduce peroxide of copper, but a pale blue precipitate is formed 
which does not change its color by boiling ; in this respect it 
resembles arabine. On the other hand, the aqueous solution 
deviates the plane of polarization to the right like dextrine. No 
mucic acid is produced by treatment with nitric acid.—Zbid, 
From Liebig’s Annalen. 
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ON THE COMBINATION OF NITRATE OF SODA WITH NITRATE 
OF SILVER. 
By H. 

It has long been known that several salts of soda have the 
same form as the corresponding salts of silver. It is remark- 
able, however, that nitrate of soda is not isomorphous with 
nitrate of silver, although, as is well known, both may easily be 
prepared in very distinct crystals in the anhydrous state. 
Nitrate of silver may nevertheless be made to assume the 
rhombohedric form of the crystal of nitrate of soda, when the 
two salts are allowed to crystallize from a common solution. 

If the solution contains an excess of nitrate of silver, and 
it is gradually evaporated over concentrated sul»huric acid, 
dimetric crystals of this salt, containing no soda, first of all 
separate. The subsequent crystallization, however, have most 
distinctly the rhombohedral form of nitrate of soda, but contain 
besides this nitrate of silver, and this in very various propor- 
tions. Once the crystals were obtained of the composition AgO 
+N0Q°+2Na0, NO*: in other crystals 1 atom of nitrate of 
silver was combined with 3-18, 3-74, and 4-2 atoms of nitrate of 
soda, so that in these double compounds the two bases, oxide of 
silver and soda, may replace each other in indefinite propor- 
tions.—lbid, from Bericht der Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1857. 


THE PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM. 


M. Petitjean, a French Chemist, resident in London (the in- 
ventor of an admirable method of silvering mirrors cheaply, 
which was brought to the notice of the Royal Institution some 
time since by Professor Faraday,) has effected an improvement 
in the production of aluminium, which promises to ‘still further 
reduce the cost of that valuable metal beyond all that has hitherto 
been anticipated. His invention consists in transforming so much 
of the aluminium as is present in the substances with which it is 
found naturally combined into one or more sulphurets ; and then 
removing the sulphur therefrom by the aid of carbon, or a hydro- 
carbon, or of a suitable metal or metals, mixed therewith, and 
exposed in a crucible to a high temperature, after which the 
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aluminium in a metallic state will be deposited in the crucible, 
The process is equally applicable to the production of mag. 
nesium. 

Sir F. C. Knowles, Bart., has also taken out a valuable patent 
for the manufacture of aluminium. His invention consists of a 
method of preparing the cyanides of potassium and of sodium, 
and in the use of those cyanides in the making of the aluminium. 
To form the cyanides the patentee combines anhydrous carbonate 
of potash or anhydrous carbonate of soda, as the case may be, 
with fine charcoal, in such a proportion as to: convert the car- 
bonic acid into carbonic oxide by the action of heat, and to de- 

_compose the alkali used. He places this mixture in a chamber 
with lumps of charcoal, such chamber being of fire-clay, fire- 
brick, or iron; and then, having heated the same sufficiently, he 
passes through it a current of the waste gases of blast furnaces 
used in smelting iron ores, or of the same or similar gases ob- 
tained intentionally from a cupola by a blast of air. The nitrogen 
contained in these gases combines with the charcoal to form 
cyanogen, and this, uniting with the metallic base of the decom- 
posed alkali, forms a vapor of the cyanide required, which can 
be coll cted by sublimation in appropriate chambers and cooled. 
To make the metal aluminium, he takes one or other of the above 
cyanides and the chloride of aluminium, and by passing the vapor 
of the chloride of aluminium through, or otherwise combining 
the same in the form of melted chloride, or its vapor, with the 
melted cyanides or their vapor, he obtains, by double decomposi- 
tion, chloride of sodium or chloride of potassium and the metal 
aluminium, which can be readily collected and fused. Pure 
alumina may be added to the materials to increase the yield of 
‘metal and to economize the cyanide, and this he recommends to 
be done in most cases.—London Pharm. Journ., April 1, 1858. 
from Mechanics’ Magazine. 


RESEARCHES ON BUCK-WHEAT CONSIDERED AS FOOD. 
By M. Isipore Prekre. 
The following are-the results of M. Isidore Pierre’ s investiga- 
tions cn this subject :— 
The alimentary preparations made with buck-wheat flour form, 
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generally, a wholesome and sufficiently reparatory nourishment ; 
there exists between the two principal kinds of buck-wheat flour 
which are found in commerce, a difference of richness in nitro- 
genous principles, which may be estimated as averaging 45 per” 
cent. 

The coarsest and least white of the two is the richest in nittro- 
genous principles, phosphates and fatty matters ; this is conse- 
quently the most nutritious, and it is thus easy to see that it 
may form the sole food of the rural population in some countries. 
The preparations known as buck-wheat cakes, form a food which 
is comparable to the ordinary bread of Paris, as regards the pro- 
portion of phosphates and nitrogenous principles which it con- 
tains, and which is superior to it with regard to the fatty matters. 
The general yield of these preparations, when properly cooked, 
is about three times the weight of the flour used; they contain, 
therefore, from 40 to 41 per cent. of water: this yield appears” 
to be nearly independent of the mode of preparation, provided 
the cakes are properly cooked. There may be, between the 
various products of the grinding of one batch of buck-wheat, with 
respect to their richness ‘in nitrogen, phosphates and fatty 
matters, such differences, that one contains nearly seven times 
as much NITROGEN, twenty-five times as much PHOSPHATES, and a 
hundred and fifteen times as much FATTY MATTERS, as another; - 
the coarsest flour may contain twice as much NITROGEN, four 
times and a half as much PHOSPHATE, and two and a half times 
as much FATTY MATTERS, as an equal weight of the buck-wheat 
which furnished it; the bran which proceeds from the ordinary 
grinding of buck-wheat is richer tn nitrogen phosphates and fatty 
matters than the whole grain from which it proceeds, and it would 
be possible by a perfect method of bolting in separate a fari- 
naceous product, which would be much richer to nitrogen, in 
phosphate, and especially in fatty matters than ordinary flour. 
As has been observed with ordinary wheat, the finest and most 
nourishing buck-wheat is not that which contains the largest pro- 
portions of the principles, to which the most importance has been 
attached for alimentation. The differences of composition ob- 
served between the various products obtained in grinding buck- 
wheat are much more distinct than the analogous differences 
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hitherto found in the products of the grinding of wheat. The 
following is a portion of the results which have been formulised, 
with one kilogramme of matter completely dried :— 


Phosphoric Fatty 


Nitrogen. acid. matters. 
gr. gr. gr. 
Whole buck-wheat . . 21-3 5-6 32-2 
Very fine mill dust. . 7-6 0-96 0-62 
Ordinary fine flour . 13-0 
Average yellow flour freed 
from fine white flour 
Very coarse yellow flour 55-7 24-3 71-8 
Ordinary bran . . . 24-4 11-9 47-7 
Cortical envelopes of the 
grain mixed witha little « 8-1 
flour . . 
Pure cortical envelopes . 4-9 
90.2 


Coarse flour freed from the ‘s 
preceding bran 


Amongst the products obtained during the grinding of buck- 
wheat, there is one which deserves to fix the attention in a very 
peculiar manner, that is the fine, white mill dust which is inter- 
mediary, as to composition, between the feculas, tapiocas, &c., 
and wheat flour, and which for this reason forms a much more 
substantial food than the first, and much lighter flours made from 
wheat. This is, therefore, a product whose preparations, under 
various forms cannot be too strongly recommended for weak 
stomachs, and for food for young children, who cannot take sub- 
stantial nourishment ; it gives them, in a form and in the propor- 
tions which suit their delicate organization, the various principles 
which contain all the alimentary substances requisite for the 
support of the principal functions; and since these researches 
were terminated, I have had the satisfaction of learning that 
practice has already justified these theoretical ideas and recom- 
mendations ; it has been found a wholesome, substantial and very 
economical kind of food.— London Chemist, 1858, from Comptes 
Rendus, Feb. 1st, 1858. 


ON A NEW TEST FOR POTASH. 


ON A NEW TEST FOR POTASH. 
By W. Puonxerr. 
Student in the Evening Class for Practical Chemistry, Museum of Ir'sh Industry. 

The two reagents, tartaric acid and bichloride of platinum, 
used by chemists for the detection of potash in its salts, do not 
either of them fulfil all the conditions required of a good test. 
Tartaric acid is neither sufficiently delicate nor sufficiently speedy 
in its action to render it a satisfactory test, whilst bichloride of 
platinum requires to be evaporated to dryness along with the 
solution under examination to render it sufficiently delicate in all 
cases; this requirement, together with its costliness, prevents it 
being employed by students in analytical classes. 

In Mr. Galloway’s « Manual of Qualitative Analysis,” the fact 
is noticed that bitartrate of potash is soluble in acids; Fresenius 
also, in his «« Qualitative Analysis,” notices the fact, and adds 
that in the case of acid solutions the free acid must, if practica- 
ble, be expelled by evaporation and ignition, or the solution must 
be neutralized with soda or carbonate of soda, before we can pro- 
ceed to test for potash with tartaric acid. It is evident, that 
whether we have a free acid or not, an acid must be set free 
whenever we add tartaric acid to a salt of potash, thus :— 

KO, SO?+2HO, T= KO, HO, T+-HO, S0*. 

I was led by these two facts—Ist, that a free acid is set free 
whenever tartaric acid is added to a salt of potash, and 2ndly, 
that bitartrate of potash is soluble in free acids—to try bitartrate 
of soda in place of tartaric acid. I anticipated that bitartrate 
of soda would prove a much more delicate and speedy test, be- 
cause I considered that the liberation of a free acid was the cause 
of the want of delicacy and the slowness of action of tartaric 
acid, and in these anticipations I have not been disappointed, as 
the following experiments show. 

Four solutions of sulphate of potash containing the following 
quantities were prepared ;—the first contained 10 parts, the 
second 5 parts, the third 2-5 parts, and the fourth 1-25 part of 


‘the salt in 1000 parts of water. The bitartrate of soda solution 


employed was prepared by dissolving a quantity of tartaric acid 
in water, dividing the solution into two equal parts, neutralizing 
one exactly with carbonate of soda, and then mixing the two 
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solutions together. The quantity of potash solution employed 
in each experiment was 20 fluid grains. 

With the first sulphate of potash solution, tartaric acid gave 
a precipitate immediately, after much agitation; bitartrate of 
soda gave with the same solution a copious precipitate after 
very slight agitation. 

With the second solution, tartaric acid gave a slight precipi- 
tate after much agitation, and after standing twenty-four hours; 
bitartrate of soda gave with the same solution a plentiful precip. 
itate immediately after it had been well agitated. 

With the third solution, tartaric acid gave no precipitate even 
after standing twenty-four hours; bitartrate of soda gave a dis- 
tinct: precipitate after much agitation almost immediately. 

With the fourth solution, tartaric acid gave no precipitate 
even after long standing; bitartrate of soda gave a slight tur. 
bidity after much agitation and standing a short time ; the quan- 
tity did not increase by long standing. 

In order, still further, to prove the greater delicacy of bitar- 
trate of soda, I added tartaric acid to a solution of a salt of 
potash, and after agitating it very well I allowed it to stand for 
twenty-four hours; I then filtered off from the bitartrate of pot- 
ash which had been formed, and added to the filtrate a solution 
of bitartrate of soda and agitated, when an immediate precipitate 
of bitartrate of potash was produced. 

The acids may differ as to their capability of dissolving bitar- 
trate of potash ; it is therefore possible that if I had employed 
nitrate of potash or chloride of potassium instead of sulphate of 
potash in the experiments, the difference between the two tests, 
tartaric acid and bitartrate of potash, might not have been quite 
so marked as in the experiments I have given. 

I need scarcely remark that bitartrate of soda cannot replace 
tartaric acid as a test when the solution to be tested contains a 
free alkali, because bitartrate of potash is soluble in free alka- 
lies; but if the other bases are sought for, the solution cannot 
be alkaline when we arrive at the examination for potash, and it 
is not often that we have to deal with an alkaline solution, even 
when potash is the only base that is looked for. 

This investigation was carried out in the laboratory of this 
Institution under the direction of Mr. Galloway.—Chemical 
Gazette, June 1, 1858. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH PHARMACY. 
By Mr. Ince. 


He would be an ingenious man, indeed, who could point out 
two greater opposites than Cheapside, London, and the Rue 
Royale, Brussels: the one all dash, and drive, and bustle, the 
other like the Beauty in the wood—a hundred years asleep. The 
first, with a crowd of restless, jostling, money-making spectres ; 
the second, enlivened by a few Belgian ladies, and an occasional 
tourist. Animated with a Columbus spirit of discovery, I once 
entered a Brussels Pharmacy—time twelve o'clock mid-day, 


weather splendid, London business thermometer at 112° Fah- 


renheit; but where, and oh where, was my Belgian Chemist 
gone? There stood the shop, with its great jars of Pate de 
Réglisse, Pate de Jujibe, and Pastilles de Guimauve, useful but 
not strong remedies: there stood the rows of extract pots, blue 
Chinaware, with bright gold labels, with the last glow of the 
Lowther Arcade upon them: there stood glasses with rolls of 
issue-peas and saccharated capsules : there stood a miniature case 
filled with Albespeyre’s paper, camphor Cigarrettes, and Blanc 
de.Perle. These were the only things which did stand, for in a 
sort of back parlor (land appeared in view) there sat the master 
—sat and smoked complacently. By degrees it slowly dawned 
upon him that there was a customer, and he emerged pipe in 
hand, looking something between a bandit and a Plymouth 
brother. The small retail order was duly executed, and he went 
back to his resting place, while I returned to mine. 

Let the scene change to Paris. I have a young friend an 
assistant in a celebrated French establishment ; while deep in 
conversation with him, two ladies enter. Business must be at- 
tended to—my companion, therefore, hastens to his post. 

There I sat, waited, and listened while the fair customers gave 
a graphic summary of most things under the sun, including the 
new opera, the last vaudeville, the state of the funds, and the 
expected comet. The Lay of the Ancient Mariner was not 
longer nor half so pleasant. Having concluded these opening 
observations, they glanced at the weather generally and the 
public health, which latter topic led them to reflect that one ob- 
ject of the morning visit was to buy some physic. 
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These two occurrences led me to reflect instinctively that the 
life of the French Pharmacien differed from that of the Eng- 
lish Pharmaceutist, at least in its external character ; and being 
a Chemist myself, I determined to see whether there might not 
exist other and more special points of difference than those sug- 
gested by a superficial glance ; and as one object of travel is to 
draw practical results from mere amusement, I thought it not 
idle to work out the subject, and proceed to weightier matters. 

The country in relation to the country druggist will aid in 
establishing a just comparison. 

Every young man with a spark of ambition in him, wants to 
come to London, because it presents a wider field of observation 
than can be obtained elsewhere ; it allures with the chance of a 
first-class situation, and the strong hope of consequent improve- 
ment, besides offering the certainty of seeing and knowing more 
than can be expected in the narrow limits of a little town. Lon- 
don, too, has a School of Pharmacy, with excellent lectures, and 
a Museum, to which, though this is not generally known, is at- 
tached a library. Influenced by these advantages, the country- 
man deserts his fields and comes to town; works very hard— 
stares at every Chemist’s window—takes amazing notes, and 
has a monomania for self-culture. But no sooner has he acquired 
as much as he thinks requisite, than the ultimate object of his 
ambition is to regain the country, where he thinks, and rightly 
thinks, that his late experience and his London name may favor 
his success. 

Across the Channel, the country is the last place to which the 
provincial Pharmacien would choose to go; not that he is spell- 
bound by the fascinations of the city, as Eugene Sue declares, for 
the necessities of life are rude disturbers of the romantic notions 
found in novels; nor yet that he has an insane love for the hot 
air and crowded streets in Paris, but because outside its walls he 
meets with an unexpected rival, the Religious House. 

A slight explanation is necessary in order to understand the 
case. Before the general spread of education, the inmates of 
these houses were the sole conservators of knowledge, and there- 
fore were alone capable of practising the art of healing, hence 
medicine and piety went hand in hand. Such a community was 
a real blessing in a country town; the Convent Dispensary was 
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a charity in the noblest sense—the nuns displayed excellent 
tact, and supplied good physic. But when through the length 
and breadth of France education became universal, a new order 
of things arose. The Physician first caught the genial inspira- 
tion, and the Pharmacien next. A School of Pharmacy was 
established, which exacted certain duties, entailed grave ex- 
penses, and conferred distinct privileges in return. As one in- 
centive to closer application, it authoritatively declared that 
none could practise pharmacy who had not obtained a first-class 
diploma. On the faith of this edict the Paris student hastens to 
the seat of learning, hires a back room in a back street in the 
Quartier Latin, eats one franc dinners, dreams of oxygen, and 
nearly works his heart out. Up to this point the career of the 
English and French student is almost identical; in each case 
the same influences are at work; there are the same hopes to 
stimulate, the same difficulties to overcome, and the same goal 
toreach. But here Jean Jacques bids farewell to John James, 
and having passed his examination with distinction, packs up 
his books, and commences business in a country town. 

There he discovers to his horror a large establishment directed 
by nuns, without a title and without a diploma, and consequently 
under neither responsibility nor guarantee. Besides this (and 
the statement is taken directly from an actual sufferer), in most 
of the principal towns «there exist Pharmacies without Phar- 
maciens, directed by religious communities of various orders, 
who, under the title of hospital, hospice, or house of charity, 
prepare and sell all Pharmaceutical products to the public, and 
make up the prescriptions of medical men. Such a system is 
injurious— 

“1. To the development of Pharmaceutical Studies : 

«2. To the prosperity of Schools, or Faculties of Pharmacy, 
as well as to a great number of district Colleges: 

«© 3, To the station and fortune of all young men who, having 
completed their studies, seek in Pharmacy an honorable position, 
sufficiently lucrative to allow them to bring up their families : 

“4, To the public safety.”—(Hthe. Fortoul, Journal de 
Chimie Médicale. Janvier, 1858.) 

It is a bad case indeed which has no friends, and this licensed 
illegality finds a strenuous defender in the wholesale Paris 
28 
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Druggist. Hint to this worthy individual the more than doubt- 
ful wrong committed, and he will hasten to rescue injured inno- 
cence. He will show you the great usefulness of these establish- 
ments in remote towns and villages, in desolate neighborhoods 
and poverty-stricken hamlets; he will compare them to light in 
darkness, to a well in the wilderness, an oasis in the desert; he 
will tell you with a triumphant flourish, how they step in where 
there are no drugs and no Pharmacien, and in the end, will draw 
such a glowing picture, that you might become sensibly affected, 
did you not recollect that the orator supplied the wholesale order. 
In Paris no religious community sells its physic, charitable in- 
stitutions buy their drugs from the Pharmacien at ordinary tariff 
prices, and no man, under any pretence whatever, can there 
practise Pharmacy unless he has obtained a diploma of the first 
class. Meanwhile what is the young aspiring Pharmacien to 
do? Should he, compelled by dire necessity, seek to establish 
himself in his native town, he must meet the expenses of a small 
business in painful contrast with an increasing family; must 
raise the money for his rent, taxes and patent license, and at 
the same time be prepared to battle with a huge monopoly which 
appeals to the sympathy of both worlds, and haunts him day 
and night. The dreary struggle cannot last forever, and one 
fine morning there is a druggist less. Up go the shutters. 

A second point of difference exists with regard to counter- 
practice and the indiscriminate sale of drugs. How often do we 
read in the advertisements of this Journal, of a business which 
is recommended as « doing a snug retail with a counter-practice.” 
It is precisely the snug retail which requires this aid the most, 
and many a dismal-looking shop, with its dreary bottles and 
dusty windows, planted in a dense and dirty population, is turn- 
ing its mixtures, pills, and lotions into gold by the alchemy of 
counter-practice. 

There are establishments in London where, I am told, there 
is no retail trade whatever, which are nevertheless held in much 
repute by the parochial Bank ; and in my humble opinion a good 
Pharmaceutist is better than a bad Surgeon. 

But let success attend the business, let it branch out and set 
up its plate-glass windows in the West-end, and just in propor- 
tion as the snugness vanishes, the counter-practice dies. The 
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sale of drugs, however (like the king) never dies, understanding 
the word “drugs” in its broadest and most comprehensive 
sense. What is there short of Prussic Acid which the English 
Pharmaceutist will no¢ sell? What is there short of Strychnine 
which his customer cannot buy? With respect to such transac- 
tions, the law in France hangs over the Pharmacien like the 
sword of Damocles, and, however often he may escape the penalty, 
he is conscious of treading on forbidden ground, and fears lest 
at any moment he should be detected. Yet, I venture to assert, 
that there is not six shops in London where medical advice on 
ordinary casual maladies is not afforded, and that there are very 
few remedies, not of an absolutely dangerous character, that 
would be denied to a retail customer. The rule in such cases is 
not definite, some houses are infinitely more strict than others, 


* but the main fact is undeniable, that both advice and remedies 


are given here under circumstances that would not be justified 
in France. Well do I recollect a long and fruitless chase after 
one drachm of Iodide of Potassium. It was my first and last 
knight-errantry. It would seem, from the following instance, 
that French law is as strict as ever. 


Sale of Chloroform. 


On the 9th of August, 1857, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
the Commissioner of Police, belonging to the section of the 
Champs Elysées, received notice that a person unknown had just 
attempted suicide in a hotel. 

The Commissioner of Police went there, and saw in a room a 
man who appeared to be about forty, lying on a bed in a very 
dangerous state. A medical man who had just attended, pre- 
pared to take him to the hospital. The patient was scarcely 
put ina cab before he expired. The unhappy man, not being 
able to give an explanation with regard to himself, and having 
no papers on him by which he could be recognized, was carried 
to the Morgue. An inquiry was commenced, of which these are 
the particulars. On the day the suicide was attempted, the in- 
dividual in question presented himself at the hotel, and asked 
for a room, in which he shut himself up. Some hours after, 
the waiter, who was serving in an adjoining room, heard groans, 
and informed his master, who hastened up-stairs and knocked 
at the door from whence the sounds proceeded. It was then 
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that they found the man lying down, and called in a physician, 
who immediately detected poisoning by Chloroform. The bottle 
which had contained this substance was produced in evidence, 
as well as a bill showing the sale of 150 grammes of Chloroform 
by P., Pharmacien to L., also Pharmacien. (To this bill was 
attached a prayer to the Virgin.) On this account P. was sent 
before the correctional police for having, contrary to law, sold a 
powsonous substance without the prescription of a medical man, or 
without the name and residence of the buyer. The suicide was 
identified, when it turned out that the name the individual had 
assumed when he had bought the Chloroform, was not his own, 
but that he was a Paris tradesman. 

The defence was that the individual had declared himself a 
Pharmacien, and his word was taken for it. 

The Court condemned the defendant to six day’s imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 1000 francs. 

Now, just suppose in England a man coming into Chemist's 
shop, asking for one ounce of Chloroform, with a statement that 
he knew its nature, properties and use—that he was himself a 
Chemist, and wanted it for his own purposes; would he be de- 
nied? Butin France the majesty of the law is absolute, its 
authority usurps the place of personal discretion, and in its fur- 
ther interference leads us to a third point of difference between 
English and French Pharmacy. 

Wonderfully would the English Chemist be astonished were 
his meditations to be interrupted suddenly by a committee of 
inspection. How little would he like to see the invading troop 
examine the contents of his shelves, ransack his cupboards, and 
explore his drawers. True, indeed, within the boundaries of 
the City, the College of Physicians, as represented by its cen- 
sors, is still in the practice of visiting Chemists’ shops—nor is 
their work superficially performed, for they carry with them 
hydrometers and a few simple reagents, and when any thing 
amiss is found they cause an official letter to be addressed to 
the peccant Chemist; but, beyond the gates of Temple Bar, 
their visits are like the angels’, few andfar between. Let the 
prudential Chemist avoid the County Court, and he may make 
his physic as he pleases, and so long as he hurries no one to an 
untimely tomb, may keep the even tenor of his way. The British 
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public are left entirely free to purchase genuine medicines at a 
fair remunerative price, or to have them cheap, combined with 
the usual adjective of nasty, and no man deludes himself as to 
the actual value of the article he buys, whilst, on the Chemist’s 
part, self-interest proves the surest antidote to fraud. 

When a man deliberately waters his tinctures, falsifies ex- 
tracts, adulterates drugs, and is content generally with inferior 
quality, the public is equally content to go elsewhere, and refuses 
to be dragged back even by persuasive circulars or flaming 
placards. On the other hand, the English Chemist never 
hesitates to adopt those methods of preparation which discovery, 
design, or accident afford. If in the course of a practical, 
laborious life any improvement in manipulation should be sug- 
gested to his mind, he lets his experience, not his Pharmacopeeia, 
direct him; and it is the pride of some houses (as well as an 
undoubted truth) that they prepare certain remedies much better 
than other people. No one is injured, for intelligence will, sooner 
or later, win the day; put a fool into an Irish bog and he will 
die of cholera—put a wise man there, and he will turn it into 
peat charcoal and parrafine. 

Twelve hours and thirty shillings will conduct the adventurous 
Chemist to another scene, where he will find a commission of 
inquiry in full and active operation ; not a decayed, venerable 
institution, but a living, energetic power. The twelve hours’ 
journey is by no means necessary, for the pages of the Journal 
de Chimie Médicale will furnish the amplest information on this 
point. 

Here we find, for instance, in April, 1857, that « Jean Bap- 
tiste Chevallier, Chemist, Professor at the Head School of 
Pharmacy in Paris, Member of the Imperial Academy of Medi- 
cine and of the Board of Health (armed to the teeth with legal 
points and technicalities), comes down on an unfortunate Phar- 
macien in the section Place Maubert. Of five of the bottles 
examined; labelled as containing various distilled waters, four 
are found filled with Aqua Destillata, and the fifth with common 
water. The syrup of Quinine is mouldy, and has not been pre- 
pared according to the Codex—the Epsom salt turns out to be 
Sod Sulphas—and two keys belonging to the poison cupboards 
are left unguarded, contrary to police regulations. Verdict: 
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fifteen days’ imprisonment, and a fine of fifty francs.” This 
wholesome inspection is far from being limited to a case of fraud, 
for the utmost rigor of the law visits all preparations which are 
not made in strict accordance with the Codex. By the decision 
of the Parliament of Paris, July 23rd, 1748, the offending Phar- 
macien is liable toa fine of 500 francs. This descision was 
formally confirmed with regard to its penal character by the law 
of 21 Germinal, year XI. (April 10, 1803). 

Fortunately I have before me the report of a trial at Lille, 
which affords an excellent example. 

On November 14, 1856, a Pharmacien was seized for having 
sold ««Sirop Anti-scorbutique,” which was not prepared accord- 
ing to the Codex. [This is the Sirop de Raifort Composé, and 
is directed to be made with various leaves and roots, macerated 
in white wine. After two days’ maceration, it should be distilled 
in a retort over a water-bath, and a fourth of the wine drawn 

over in which half the prescribed sugar is to be dissolved. The 
contents of the retort should be pressed, strained, and made 
into a syrup with the remaining sugar; both syrups are then 
mixed together. ] 

The syrup in question was made with an inferior wine, and 
was prepared by cold maceration instead of being distilled. The 
defence was, that it had been bought from a wholesale druggist ; 
the Pharmacien was therefore cleared, and the authorities went 
to the right place and found out the right man. 

The accused said, first of all, that he had made the syrup by 
a formula given in J’ Officine, a work of Dorvault, often used in 
Pharmacy ; secondly, that he sold it as a Drug-merchant, not as 
a Pharmacien ; thirdly, that the law with regard to the prepara- 
tions of the Codex had been annulled. The Court decided that 
every Pharmacien was under an obligation to have a copy of the 
Codex, and absolutely to follow its directions ; secondly, that the 
penalties consequent on its infraction remained in force ; thirdly, 
that the syrup had been made by the accused not as a Drug- 
merchant but as a Pharmacien, there being an express law that 
no Drug-merchant should either prepare or sell any Pharma- 
ceutical product, but simply drugs; and lastly, that as the syrup 
sold was made otherwise than according to the directions of the 
Codex, the usual sentence must be pronounced—a fine of 500 

francs, and costs of trial. 
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Were such a commission to make a provincial tour in England, 
would it be hailed with the words, «« Welcome! little stranger!” 
and would the delighted Chemist illuminate in colored lamps, 
choosing for his device the cabalistic sign P. L.? 

Willingly would I complete the subject without venturing on 
the last, and greatest, point of difference between English and 
French Pharmacy, the use of private formulz and secret reme- 
dies. There is scarcely an English journal, medical or other- 
wise, which does not bristle with marvellous specifics and 
romantic cures. The language of Chemistry is exhausted to 
produce new terms, while one compound treads on the heels of 
another, labelled with a name which Cardinal Mezzofanti him- 
self would be unable to pronounce. 

With eagerness does the modern Chemist abandon the old 
paths of Pharmacy in haste to conjure up his fancy combinations 
with all the dexterity of Herr Frikell, for these are fastidious 
times, in which common salt is not good enough for common 
people, and in'which even the domestic comb and brush must be 
galvanic. One branch of this mania for supposed discovery has 
issued in a nuisance—the perpetual introduction of small fiddling 
chemicals, which disgust the mind, and overrun the cupboard. 
No sooner is the new compound hatched, than it is recommended, 
nolens volens, to the physician, who prescribes it for about one 
week, after which brief sojourn in the world below it disappears 
forever. Not content with chemicals, some quiet root in Western 
Africa is torn from the society of the adjacent niggers to be- 
come a liquor; or some harmless, homely vegetable, grown near 
Putney Bridge, is raised to the dignity of an extract. From the 
union of these forces the Chemist is duly favored with a pre- 
scription something like the following :— 

BR Zinci Ammonio Tannat 5). . 
Liquor Peculiaris Higgens 3ss. 
Aquz Anodyne ad 3 viij. 
m Sumat coch ij. ampla, bis vel ter in die. 
R Ext. Dauci Carote 3). 
(Walker’s). 
In pil. xij. divide quarum sumat unam hora somni O. N. 
April 1, 1858. 
An active porter in seven-league boots is required to chase 
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after and keep pace with the galaxy of nostrums: they are 
bought, however—the cost price, retail and wholesale prices, 
duly: affixed ; they scarcely, if ever, repay the original outlay, 
and, in addition to this annoyance, there is another row of nasty 
little bottles for the eye to contemplate. 

These are but drops in the ocean compared with the long list 
of advertised secret remedies—a subject too vast, too delicate, 
and too disheartening for me to undertake; nor would I have 
glanced at its troubled waters were it not to describe the diame- 
trically opposite course pursued abroad. Nothing can be more 
strict than the execution of the law in France, which utterly 
puts down all private formule and secret remedies. Charity, so 
called, cannot smuggle in a benevolent ointment, still less can 
either ambition, gain, or quackery, invade with impunity the 
sacred precincts of the Codex. No wandering herbalist can 
usurp the physician’s place ;—no pious clergyman can commit 
a pious fraud, and relieve the nerves of suffering humanity for 
half-a-crown ;—no Eastern traveller can open, gratuitously, the 
eyes of his fellow-creatures with his Turkish salve—please to 
enclose six stamps,—and no energetic chemist can publish a 
weekly catalogue of novelties, and continue to receive from the 
profession fresh testimonials of his skill. Facts are stubborn 
things, let three of these stern witnesses suffice :— 

L , a herbalist, appeared before the Correctional Tribunal 
charged with illegal practice of Medicine and Pharmacy, and 
with acting contrary to the Royal Edict of October 29, 1846, 
by mixing a poisonous substance in a preparation which could 
only be sold by a Pharmacien for medical use. He had pre- 
scribed the remedy for a woman who had cramp and colic. No 
sooner had the dose (two table-spoonfuls) been administered than 
she became dangerously ill. An analytical chemist said that it 
was an ammoniacal liniment, which should only be applied ex- 
ternally, and which also contained a double amount of the 
ammonia indicated in the Codex. A medical man declared that 
a dose of ammonia like that given by the herbalist, taken inter- 
nally, might produce serious results, and even endanger life. 
The facts being proved, L was condemned to ten days’ im- 

prisonment and a fine of 200 francs.—(Jan. 1, 1858). 
At the same time and place, P , @ Pharmacien, was 
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charged with having sold a secret remedy to which he gave his 
name. This remedy was announced to the public by an immense 
placard attached to the shop-windows, on which was inscribed 
the following notice :—* A gratuitous distribution of Balsam 
P , for the cure of wounds, ulcers, burns, tetters, &c., takes 
place for the poor every Saturday and Thursday, from seven to 
eight oclock in the evening, at the Pharmacy of the inventor, 
under the special and gratuitous direction of a Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris.’”’ P was condemned to a fine 
of twenty-five francs. 


Pommade B. 


A seizure was made a short time ago at the establishments of 
the makers and sellers of the Pomade B., brought forward as a 
remedy for fleshy excrescences, gatherings, burns, wounds, ulcers, 
large boils, and corns. For this, Messrs. B and V—— 
were sent before the correctional police. B is much sur- 
prised that an action should be brought against him now on 
account of the sale of a pommade which has been sold peacably 
for the last fifty years, from father to son, the recipe being a 
secret in the family. It is precisely because it is a secret that 
the Court condemns Messrs. B and V each to a fine of 
fifty francs. 

See, lastly, how affairs are managed in that quiet old city, 
Antwerp. «The Pharmacien-in-Chief of the Hopital du Midi, 
M. Personne, twice Prizeman (Lauréat) of the Paris Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, and author of many important chemical researches, 
presented himself before the Antwerp Pharmaceutical Society as 
a candidate, and was rejected. The advertisements in the papers 
of Personne’s Iodized Oil were the sole cause for this exclusion. 
Honor to the Pharmaceutical Society for having, in so striking 
a manner, given a lesson of professional dignity to all these 
specialists and advertisement-mongers who spring up (pullulent) 
in Paris.” —(Journal de Pharmacie Anvers, Dec., 1857.) 

Now we are in a better position to arrive at some definite 
conclusion with:regard to English and French Pharmacy. Both 
systems have their merit. The first relies on commercial honor, 
the second on minute external regulations. 

To these latter may in part be attributed that curious, apa- 
thetic, easy manner, which characterizes our foreign brethren, and 
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which never fails to arrest the attention of a stranger. The man 
who is hemmed in till he scarcely feels his soul his own, is led to 
treat external circumstances in a somewhat philosophic manner, 
How far in England such a plan would answer, it is not for me 
to judge ; I think, however, that it would hardly suit our national 
temperament. 

This, at least, may be granted, that without the agency of 
legal interference, there is no more diligent, accurate, or scru- 
pulously conscientious man, than the English Pharmaceutist ; 
nor do I believe that in any other profession, trade, or calling, 
there is an exhibition of a more continuous, unwearying, micros- 
copic application than in an English Pharmacy.—London 
Pharm. Jour., June, 1858. 


ON SOME CONSTITUENTS OF RHUBARB. 


By Warren DE 1a Roz, Pu.D., F. R. S. TREAS. C.8., AND Huco Miter, Pu.p. 
(Continued from page 368.) 


Il.—Preparation of Chrysophane. 


The investigations of the deposit of the « Tinctura Rhei” 
afford: d us an opportunity of studying the properties of chryso- 
phane in connexion with the other constituents of the rhubarb 
root, and enabled us to devise a method for the preparation of 
chrys: phane, which completely removes the difficulties hitherto 
exper enced in the extraction of that substance from rhubarb. 
Having observed that chrysophane is only slightly soluble in 
alcohol. but that it dissolves readily in glacial acetic acid, amyl- 
alcoh: 1, oil of tarpentine, coal naphtha, and especially in benzol, 
and in the lighter oils obtained from Burmese naphtha, to the 
exclu: ion of the greater part of the other constituents, it became 
appa ent that the latter solvents might be used with great advan- 
tage in its preparation. A few preliminary experiments led to 
the selection of benzol,* or the light oils of Burmese naphtha, 


* Benzol and the light hydrocarbons obtained from Burmese naphtha 
appear to be susceptible of a very general application in experimental re- 
sear: h, as they are of great value in separating certain classes of bodies 
from others of a different nature. As examples of this application, we may 
state that benzoic acid can be readily separated from gum benzoin by means 
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and of amyl-alcohol, as the best suited for the purpose. The 
deposit of the « Tinctura Rhei” parts readily with its chryso- 
phane when treated in a finely-powdered state with benzol (puri- 
fied coal-tar naphtha may be substituted, ) in a Mohr’s extraction 
apparatus. In order to prepare chrysophane from rhubarb 
itself, a preliminary operation is necessary; the crushed root 
must be previously macerated with cold water, which removes 
more than 50 per cent. of soluble matter ; these not only neces- 
sarily increase the bulk of material to be operated on, but they 
also render the extraction of the chrysophane much more diffi- 
cult. After maceration with water, the root is dried and treated 
with benzol in a Mohr’s apparatus. By operating in the manner 
described, a very concentrated solution of chrysophane is ob- 
tained, and a comparatively small quantity of the solvent is 
employed. 

The fact that chrysophane is but slightly soluble in alcohol, 
and much less so in the dilute alcohol employed in the prepara- 
tion of the tincture of rhubarb, led to the conjecture that the 
greater part of the chrysophane remains in the residuary root. 
An experiment, carried out with such residuary rhubarb as is 
thrown away in pharmaceutical laboratories, proved this conjec- 
ture to be well founded, as the residue furnished 2.6 per cent. of 
chrysophane. It. is, indeed, better suited for treatment with 
benzol than the original root, in consequence of its not being 
necessary to macerate it previously with water. 

The benzolic solution obtained from either of the above-named 
sources is concentrated by distilling off the greater part of the 
benzol; on cooling, the solution becomes nearly solid by depos- 
iting the crude chrysophane. The mother-liquor contains ery- 
throretin and a neutral fat, and it is advisable to sacrifice the 
small quantity of chrysophane retained in the mother-liquor, by 
at once pressing the crude chrysophane between the blotting- 
paper. 

On re-dissolving the crude chrysophane ir. hot benzol, a reddish- 
yellow and much less soluble body is left undissolved, and the hot 


of benzol; guaiacic acid can also be separated by its means from gum 
guaiacum, the benzol dissolving the acids and leaving the gum unacted 
upon; on evaporation, the acids are obtained at once in remarkably fine 
crystals. 
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solution, on slightly cooling, deposits a still further quantity of 
it in the state of alight flocculent precipitate. The chrysophane 
is obtained by crystallization, after filtering off the flocculent 
matter, and concentration of the solution. In order to obtain 
the chrysophane quite pure, the operation must be repeated sey- 
eral times. The flocculent precipitate proved to be a new body, 
which appears to have escaped the notice of previous investigators 
of rhubarb. 

In the final purification of chrysophane, both amy)l-alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid offer advantages over benzol ; for although 
it is possible to obtain that substance in beautiful crystals from 
a benzolic solution, yet the difficulties are less when either amyl- 
alcohol or acetic acid is employed, in consequence of temperature 
affecting the solvent powers of these latter agents to a greater 
extent than those of benzol. Although alcohol is not adapted 
for the extraction of chrysophane, it may be nevertheless used 
in the final crystallization with advantage. 

Pure chrysophane, when crystallized from benzol under favor- 
able circumstances, forms six-sided plates (monoclinic prisms,) 
which bear great resemblance to iodide of lead; the color varies 
from a pale yellow to a deep orange, according to the size of the 
erystals. From alcohol, amyl-alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, it 
usually crystallizes in moss-like aggregations of foliated crystals. 
It dissolves in 224 parts of boiling alcohol of 86 per cent., and 
in 1125 parts of alcohol at 30° C. (86° F.) When pure, it 
melts, without decomposition, at 162° C. (328°.6 F.,) and solidi- 
fies, on cooling, to a crystalline mass. 

Although chrysophane dissolves in alkalies, forming definite 
compounds, its acid properties are very feeble; for it not only 
does not drive off carbonic acid from its combinations, but even 
parts with ammonia, when the ammonia compound is evaporated. 

It is well known, that when chrysophane is dissolved in caustic 
potash of moderate strength, a beautiful purple compound is 
formed, the greater part of which remains in solution, but a por- 
tion of it gradually deposits as a flocculent precipitate. We 
have observed, that if grape-sugar be added to the compound 
containing an excess of alkali, and the mixture kept for some 
hours in a well-stoppered bottle, the purple color gradually dis- 
appears, and the solution becomes of a brownish-yellow tint, this 
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of phenomena being accompanied by the disappearance of the floc- 
Ke culent precipitate. The solution, however, recovers its original 
ant purple color when exposed in a shallow vessel to the air for a 
7 few minutes, and the flocculent precipitate is again formed. 
ot Hydrate of potash, at its fusion point, does not alter chryso- 
ly, phane at first ; but if the temperature be raised, or the action 
as continued for some time, it first becomes blue, and is then de- 
composed, at the same time an odor resembling that of caprylic 
10] alcohol isemitted. Potassium alcohol apparently does not destroy 
gh chrysophane ; it gives rise to a purple compound and formation 
of alcohol. ‘ 
yl- Neither chlorine, bromine, nor nitric acid, destroys the yellow 
ev color of chrysophane ; but they undoubtedly alter its composi- 
“ tion. Nitromuriatic acid, when boiled for some time with chryso- 
e 


phane, forms a liquid bedy which does not become crystalline 
on cooling; but it still retains the property of striking a red 
color with caustic alkalies. A mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potash behaves in a somewhat similar manner. If 
5) chrysophane be dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, and peroxide 


es of manganese be then added, the red color disappears, in con- 

he f the destruction of the chrysophane. 

7 sequence 0 estruction of the chrysophane 

hm 0.1426 gramme of chrysophane gave on combustion :— 

id 0.3595 gramme of carbonic acid = 68.76 per cent. carbon. 

it 0.0545 gramme of water = 4.25 « hydrogen. 

li- If these numbers be compared with those obtained by Roch- 
leder and Heldt, who analyzed the substance obtained from the 

te , lichen Parmelia parietina, and by Schlossberger and Dipping, 

ly who analyzed the chrysophane of rhubarb, there will be found a 

on perfect accordance in the results, as will be seen from the fol- 

d. lowing table :— 

ic Rochleder and Heldt. Schlossberger De la Rue 

is I. I. and Dépping. and Miller. 

r- Carbon, 68.45 68.65 68.69 68.76 

re Hydrogen, 4.56 4.59 4,24 4,25 

id Oxygen, 26.99 26.76 27.07 27.09 

e Before concluding these observations respecting chrysophane, 

4 we are desirous of calling attention to the remarkable resem- 


18 blance existing between the properties of that body and pipitza- 
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hoéinic aci’ prepared from a Mexican root called raiz del pipit. 

zahuac, and described by Weld; but the analysis differs too 

much to admit of the two bodies being considered identical. 
Weld obtained the following numbers :— 


I II, 
Carbon, 72.58 73,24 
Hydrogen, . 8.06 8.27 


From the foregoing numbers, Weld derives the formula C,, 
H,, 0,- Rochleder and Heldt’s formula for chrysophane is (,, 
H, O,, making a difference in the composition of the bodies of 
C,, 

We cannot refrain from pointing out the possibility of these 
two bodies being homologues, and differing by 5 (C,H,); this 
would make the formula of pipitzahoéinic acid to be C,, H,, 0,, 
which requires 73.17 carbon and 7.31 hydrogen. 


III.—Emodin. 


In the description of the preparation of chrysophane, it was 
mentioned that on treating the crude chrysophane with benzol, 
there is left undissolved a yellowish-red residue, and that a 
further quantity taken up by the hot benzol is deposited as the 
benzolic solution of the chrysophane becomes somewhat cooled. 
Although the insolubility of this body in benzol led to its detec- 
tion, the complete separation of it from chrysophane is attended 
with many difficulties, on account of the latter substance modi- 
fying to a considerable extent the properties of the new body. 

The best mode of separating the new body from chrysophane 
is to dissolve the precipitate entirely in hot benzol, and to allow 
the benzolic solution to cool slowly; the deposit which forms is 
then separated by filtration, and dissolved by heat in glacial 
acetic acid, from which it is obtained, in a state of considerable 
purity, and in beautiful crystals, as the solution cools. This 
treatment with acetic acid appears to be essential, on account of 
its removing some foreign matter, the presence of which inter- 
feres with the crystallization. 

After purification in the foregoing manner, the new body may 
be dissolved in boiling alcohol, from which it separates on cooling 
in splendid prismatic crystals, sometimes two inches long, asso- 
ciated in concentric aggregations. 


i 
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This substance, for which for the present we propose the name 
of Emodin, is of a bright deep orange color; in thick crystals 
it assumes almost a red tint. The crystals are monoclinic prisms, 
extremely brittle, and resembling isatin in appearance. 

Emodin does not melt at a temperature below 250° C. (428° F.), 
while chrysophane melts at 162° C. (323.6 F.); during the fusion, 
a small portion volatilizes undecomposed, giving a yellow vapor, 
which first condenses to a yellow liquid, and subsequently solidi- 
fies to a crystalline mass. 

In its chemical properties, emodin closely resembles chryso- 
phane, the different behaviour to some solvents being the princi- 
pal distinction between them. Emodin is much more soluble 
than chrysophane in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and amylic 
alcohol. In benzol, however, emodin is much less soluble than 
chrysophane ; hence the value of the solvent in the separation 
of the two bodies. 

Caustic alkalies dissolve emodin with the same phenomena as 
occur in the solution of chrysophane, and ammonia behaves to it 
as it does to the latter substance, giving a purple liquid, and 
flying off completely on evaporation of the solution. 

On combustion, emodin gave the following numbers :— 


I. 0.165 gramme substance gave :— 


0.4035 
0.0605 


0.4120 
0.0603 


Carbonic acid — 66.69 Carbon. 


Water 


= 4.07 Hydrogen. 


II. 0.1688 gramme substance gave :— 


Carbonic acid — 66.57 Carbon. 


Water 


= 4.13 Hydrogen. 


The purely empirical formula C,, H,, O,, agrees well with the 
foregoing analysis, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Theory. Experiment. Mean. 


I. II, 
C,, — 240 — 66.85 66.69 66.57 66.63 
H,,— 15— 4.18 4.07 4.13 4.10 
0,, — 104 — 28.97 eve ove 29.27 


359 100.00 100.00 


Up to the present time we have not been able to determine 
any rational formula for emodin. 
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IV.—Aetion of Nitrie Acid on Aporetin. 


When crude aporetin (that which we used for these experi- 
ments contained pheoretin) is brought in contact with concen. 
trated nitric acid, a red-brown solution is formed, which generates 
heat, and, evolving nitrous fumes, undergoes further decomposi- 
tion; if, after the evolution of nitrous fumes has somewhat 
ceased, the action be assisted by heat, taking care that an excess 
of nitric acid is present, it will be observed, after boiling the 
mixture for several hours, that a yellow substance deposits, and 
that a further quantity may be obtained on the addition of water 
to the solution after it has become cold. This yellow body is a 
nitro-compound of acid properties, and is the principal product 
of the action of nitric acid on aporetin. 

The mother-liquor is of a dark yellow color, and gives, on 
evaporation (which is facilitated by adding, from time to time, 
small quantities of alcohol, in order to carry off the nitric acid,) 
a considerable quantity of oxalic acid, colored yellow with extra- 
neous matter. 

The liquor from which the oxalic acid has been separated, gives 
with alkalies brownish-red tints, in consequence of the formation 
of salts with an acid still to be examined. 

No picric or styphnic acid could be detected among the pro- 
ducts of the action of nitric acid on aporetin. 

If the yellow nitro-compound is washed on a filter with water, 
the latter acquires, after some time, an amaranth-red color ; if 
the washing be continued with considerable quantities of water, 
it still continues to acquire a deep red color, without diminishing 
materially the bulk of the nitro-compound. 

Boiling water and boiling alcohol dissolve the nitro-compound, 
and acquire a red color, but the nitro-compound separates, on 
the cooling of these solutions, as a yellow powder. Alkaline 
solutions, when dilute, produce, with the nitro-compound, red 
solutions, but, when concentrated, a flocculent brown compound 
deposits, and the solutions become also brown, in consequence of 
their decomposition. 

Concentrated ammonia, at ordinary temperatures, forms a 
beautiful violet compound, part of which precipitates ; when dry, 
it has a bronze lustre. The ammonia compound is soluble in 
water with a violet color; acids do not precipitate the original 
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ellow nitro-compound from this solution (as is the case when a 
very dilute solution of ammonia is taken,) but a violet compound, 
which is soluble in an excess of acid with a red color. 

With a cold concentrated solution of carbonate of potash, the 
nitro-compound forms a reddish-brown crystalline powder, which 
dries with a metallic lustre , it is not very soluble in cold water, 
but dissolves much more readily in hot water with a purple color. 
A hot solution of carbonate of potash acts like a solution of 
caustic alkali, producing instantaneously, with decomposition, a 
flocculent brown body. 

The solution of the nitro-compound in ammonia changes its 
color upon the addition of sulphuret of ammonium to purple, and 
then soon to a dark indigo blue. If an acid be now added to 
this blue solution, a dark purple precipitate is the result; the 
precipitate settles readily, and when washed with cold water and 
dried, resembles indigo. Water dissolves this blue body very 
sparingly, with a purple color; the alkalies dissolve it, giving a 
splendid blue solution. The blue compound is also formed when 
the solution of the nitro-compound in alcohol, to which has been 
added a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, is brought in con- 
tact with metallic zinc. 

The dry nitro-compound, if slowly heated on platinum foil, 
gives off yellow fumes, leaving a carbonaceous residue; if quickly 
heated, it deflagrates, but the combustion in this case is also 
incomplete. 

The behaviour of the nitro-compound produced by the action 
of nitric acid on aporetin, tends to prove that it is identical with 
chrysammic acid, which is so well characterized by its potash 
salt, by its transformation into chrysamminamid, and especially 
by the formation of that beautiful blue compound, hydro-chrys- 
ammid. 

The formation of chrysammic acid from aporetin is of some 
interest, inasmuch as it has hitherto only been obtained from 
aloes; it is therefore our intention to completely establish the 
identity of this acid, as prepared from aporetin, with that result- 
ing from the action of nitric acid on aloes, by analyzing our 
substances as soon as we have a sufficient amount of material at 

command.— Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, from 


London Pharm. Jour., May 1, 1858. 
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OUR NATIVE WINES. 
By Frepericx Srearns. 


Our native wine product is assuming an importance which 
renders facts relating to the manufacture, or its statistics, in- 
teresting to all. In view of this, the writer is induced to lay 
before the readers of the Peninsular and Independent the 
following remarks, being notes of facts elicited from various 
sources, and having a bearing upon the subject. 

In considering the subject of the annually increasing product 
of wine in this country, one naturally inquires,—do these wines 
possess the qualifications necessary to enable them to properly 
substitute those of Europe as dietetical and medicinal agents? 
The reader may, perhaps, draw some inferences in answer to 
this inquiry from the following : 

As far back in our history as 1620, vine culture for the manu- 
facture of wine was undertaken by the English Colonists of 
Virginia; and, from that early period to the beginning of the 
present century, many attempts were made, in various parts of 
our country, to supply the home demand for wine with a home 
product, and with but indifferent success. Those attempts 
proved abortive through the want of experience among the 
growers, and of suitable varieties of vines adapted to our soil 
and climate—all growers importing at that time the vines which 
were cultivated with the most success in Europe. Not until 
experiments were made in cultivating the different native vari- 
eties was there much promise of success. When this was under- 
taken by the French and Swiss settlers, in the first years of the 
present century, along the valley of the Ohio, the beginning 
was made of that culture for which, even now, our country may 
be proud. 

The native varieties of vine now cultivated consist, chiefly, of 
_ the Catawba, Isabella, the Schuylkill or Vevay, the Scupper- 
nong, and Missouri; and of these the Catawba constitutes the 
largest proportion, its cultivation fast superseding that of 
the others. This being the principal grape now grown, to 
it must we therefore look for the best wines of native produc- 
tion. 

We find that there are three varieties of wine made from this 
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grape, viz., the Still or Dry, the Sparkling, and the Sweet. Of 
these, the Still or Dry wine most perfectly represents the grape, 
being made from the juice or must, without any additions; the 
Sparkling variety represents the Champagne wines of France, 
and, in delicacy of flavor, compares favorably with them ; and the 
Sweet wine represents the light Sweet Wines of Europe. The 
latter two are made to suit the palates of those desiring such wines, 
and contain varying proportions of sugar, added previous to 
fermentation, for the purpose of increasing the proportion of 
alcohol, and of rendering them sweet. 

The Still Wine, when made with care, varies from a pink to 
a reddish hue, and is sometimes of a straw-color. It hasa 
strong boquet, peculiar to the Catawba. It is called a « light”’ 
wine, from the small percentage of alcohol which it contains; a 
“dry” one, partly from the presence in it of some tannic acid, 
but principally from the absence in it of sugar, the excess of 
mucilage in the fresh must converting all, or nearly all, of the 
saccharine matter into alcohol during fermentation. It is an 
acid wine—the cultivation of this grape, so far north as the 
greatest number of vineyards now are, does not allow it to come 
to its most perfect maturity ; the growers also, through care- 
lessness, do not cull with sufficient care the unripe from the 
ripe grapes, before mashing and pressing them, or, through fear 
of loss by frosts, cut them too early. 

It is asserted by our most experienced growers, that the must 
of the perfectly matured Catawba grape is richer in saccharine 
matter than most European grapes, and that it by similar treat- 
ment, will produce wine stronger than those from the latter. 
The probability is, that this grape grown in the most southern 
of our States, would produce (the other necessary conditions 
being equal) wines as strong as, and in other characteristics 
comparing favorably with, Sherry, Madeira, and similar wines. 
We should not, however, suppose that the Madeira and Sherry 
which is imported represents those wines as found in the cellars 
of the manufacturers of them in their native countries; for 
no pure wine is exported, or even can be kept, unless in 
cool cellars, without the addition to it of from 8 to 15 per cent. 
of brandy. 

The amount of alcohol in Still Catawba varies from 8 to 11 
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per cent. (part of this being sugar and coloring matter, the rest 
free and combined acids). 

The principal acids found in Still Catawba are tartaric, tannic, 
phosphoric, acetic, and malic. 

The tartaric acid varies from two to seven per mille, being 
greater in new than in old wine. Upon this acid is based the 
foundation of the wine-boquet. 

The tannic acid is seldom more than one per mille. Upon 
this depends its clarification, and consequently its durability, 
and, to a certain extent, its roughness. 

The phosphoric acid exists in this wine in a proportion vary- 
ing from one-half to five per mille. Upon the presence of this 
acid depends, to a certain extent, its medicinal value, especially 
for those cases where there is a deficiency of this element in the 
organism. It has been ascertained that those wines most esteemed 
in Europe as medicinal agents, such as Maderia, Tokai, Malaga, 
and the Rhenish Wines, contain more of this element than others 
deemed less valuable. An analysis by Dr. Kletrinsky, of Vienna, 
showed that the Catawba ranges with the Rhine Wines in its 
proportion of phosphoric acid—the former averaging 1-56 per 
mille, the latter 1-57 per mille. 

Acetic acid exists in sound Catawba Wine in but small pro- 
portion, from one-quarter to one and one-quarter per mille; but 
when the must is not fermented with care, avoiding too great 
temperature and contact with air, it is found in greater abun- 
dance. From this acid is formed the acetic ether always present 
in old wine, and which adds to its aroma, increasing it with age. 

Malic acid exists in the unripe grape, and is present to a slight 
extent in this wine. 

It will be seen, that the value of Still Catawba as a medicinal 
agent is much lessened by the presence of this excess of acidity, 
rendering it ineligible for use by elderly persons or others re- 
quiring a strong wine, free from acidity; this renders it also 
somewhat injurious to the nervous system. It is eligible when 
an acid reaction is desirable in the stomach, rather than an alka- 
line one. 

If Catawba Wine is kept for several years, in order to fully 
ripen, as it is termed, it loses a great portion of its acidity, the 
tartaric acid being deposited in the form of tartar upon the sides 
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of the cask, and the wine modified by the conversion, into pecu- 
liar etherine substances, of the others, through mutual action 
between them and the alcohol of the wine. 

From the fact, however, that the demand for Catawba is greater 
than the supply, and the cost of production is greater in com- 
parison with that of most European wines, producers, therefore, 
do not have those inducements held out to them which men require 
who look to profit only, to make stronger or even better wines. 
And until these conditions cease to exist, we may look in vain 
for much of a change in their character. 

It is a lamentable fact, that of the large amount of wine now 
annually produced, a portion—and small at that—only represents 
the wine-capabilities of the grape. Old Catawba is very rare, 
good Catawba almost as much so, and pure Catawba but a little 
less rare. This is asserted by one of our most respectable of 
wine manufacturers. It seems that in the schools of adultera- 
tion, there are willing teachers; these find enough apt scholars, 
to whom to impart the theory and processes of making fictitious 
native wines. Catawba is adulterated ; for which purpose, cider 
and the cheaper French wines are employed. It is also largely 
made, artificially, by fermenting a watery solution of sugar with 
the pummace of the grape (the residue left in the press,) adding 
subsequently enough alcohol or whisky to bring it to the standard. 

Our wine growers state that the best means of judging the 
quality of these, or indeed of any particular class of wines, are 
a fine sense of taste andsmell. The experience obtained, by the 
continued exercise of these senses in judging of wines, forms the 
best test for knowing the false from the real and the good from 
the bad. 

The strong boquet of the Catawba renders it capable of afford- 
ing a distilled spirit (brandy) of superior flavor. To the subject 
of Catawba brandy, however, as a secondary product of the wine, 
I propose to devote some remarks in a future number of the 
Journal. 

In 1850, our total wine crop, including that of California, was 
221,000 gallons; that of 1857 can be safely estimated from reli- 
able data, at 3,000,000 gallons. In view of this rapid increase, 
in so short an interval, we may contemplate with satisfaction the 
certainty that, ere many years shall elapse, we shall be enabled, 
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instead of, as heretofore, depending upon Europe for our wines, 
to supply from our own over-abundant product, those foreign 
districts wherein the culture of the vine has already become un- 
profitable, and is dying out from disease. We may also rea- 
sonably expect the influence of capital, increasing experience 
and active competition, will every year tend to enhance the 
quality, medicinal value, and cheapen this already so important 
a member of our national products.—Peninsular and Indepen- 
dent Medical Journal, July, 1858. 


REMARKS ON LEECHES. 
By Frepericx Srearns. 


A constant supply of healthy and vigorous foreign varieties of 
these animals is considered, by practitioners in those districts 
where they can be afforded cheaply, to be an invaluable aid in 
practice. The cheapening of them in this country, where they 
have hitherto borne so high a price, we must consider no small 
benefit to community. To the enterprise and experience of Mr. 
Witte, of New York, (prominent in that market for the past 
twenty-five years, as an importer of leeches,) is due the credit 
for first accomplishing the above benefits, as he now offers, 
through his own house and of those of his agents, fresh and 
healthy Swedish and Hungarian Leeches, at prices which will 
bring them within the reach of all requiring their aid. 

In view of an increased use of leeches in the interior, where 
they are now employed to a limited extent only, it has been sug- 
gested to us to state, for the benefit of our readers who may not 
be familiar with their use, the most practicable methods of pre- 
serving and applying them. 

Leeches are sent out by dealers usually in boxes filled with 
marsh-sod and clay. It is best that they should be kept in this ; 
all the care they then require, is to occasionally moisten the 
earth, and remove the dead or sickly leeches, if there be any. 
The box should be kept in a moderately cool cellar. If more 
convenient to keep them in water, a suitable jar should be pro- 
vided, in the cover of which are fine perforations, to allow of a 
circulation of air. Rain water should be employed, and changed 
daily in summer, though less often will answer in winter, always 
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observing to remove dead and sickly ones, in order to preserve 
the rest, as the diseases affecting leeches are mostly epidemic in 
their character. 

It is necessary, in applying leeches, that the part to be leeched 
should be perfectly clean and free from smell of medicine or per- 
spiration. Handle the leeches always carefully, and with clean 
hands. Having determined upon the number to be used, place 
them in a cupping-glass, wineglass, or even in the bottom part 
of a chip pill-box, and invert it over the part affected. Itis often 
desirable to partly fill the cupping-glass with water, as they will 
bite more readily when covered by it. When they have attached 
themselves, the cup can be gently removed, and the part sur- 
rounded by a soft cloth, which will absorb the moisture and blood, 
and catch the leeches when they drop off. 

It often occurs that leeches, from some unknown cause, can 
not be made to bite by ordinary means. We have found that, 
with such, the best success attends a slight scarification of the 
affected part, and the subsequent application of the leech, by 
holding it in a soft dry towel, and directing its head to the scari- 
fied part, withdrawing it a little as it reaches it, thus compelling 
it to fix thereat. Vinegar, milk, molasses, etc., are useless and 
unnecessary to incite leeches to bite. 

For the application of leeches to the gums, and to the neck of the 
uterus, tubes are made, by means of which the leech is compelled 
to attach itself to any spot desired. 

Pereira states that «‘ several circumstances affect the fixing of 
leeches; as the condition of the animal, whether healthy or other- 
wise ; the nature or condition of the part to which it is applied ; 
thus leeches will not readily attach themselves to the soles of the 
feet or the palm of the hands, or to the hairy parts—the presence 
of grease, vinegar, salt, and some other substances will prevent 
them from biting. Durheims says, leeches will not bite those 
under the influence of sulphur, on account of the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen by the skin. The effluvia or vapors of the 
room, as the fumes of tobacco, sulphur, vinegar, will prevent 
their biting, or even cause them suddenly to fall off.” 

If a flow of blood greater than that swallowed by the leech is 
desired, it must be excited, after the leech drops off, by warm 
fomentations or poultices. 
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The flow of blood from leech-bites is best checked by compres- 
sion with lint, or the introduction of cone-shaped plugs of it into 
the wound, by means of a probe; the usual hemostatics may also 
be used. 

It is not recommended that leeches once used be preserved; 
but if they are kept for future use, they should not be stripped 
between the fingers nor placed upon salt (the first kills them 
outright, and the second blisters them) but they should be placed 
in a jar apart from those not used, changing the water occa- 
sionally, and when they have digested the blood they are gorged 
with, they will generally bite readily again. 

It is thought by many that the bite of a leech once used for 
bleeding a person suffering of an infectious disease, may be the 
means of communicating it to others.—Peninsular and Inde- 
pendent Medical Journal, July, 1858. 


PROCESS FOR QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF MERCURY 
ASSOCIATED WITH FATTY BODIES. 
By Earnest 

Several methods have been recommended in books for esti- 
mating mercury when mixed with fat, as is required to be done 
in examining mercurial ointment. 

Some of these processes involve an inconvenient amount of 
manipulation ; others, more expeditious, consist either in get- 
ting rid of the mercury and fat by means of heat, and then 
weighing the residue, which consists of foreign matter, or in 
simply indicating whether or not the ointment has been falsified, 
without attempting to determine the nature or importance of 
the falsification, by immersing a small piece of the ointment in 
sulphuric acid of 66° mixed with two parts of water. 

The method which I propose, presents the advantages of in- 
volving but little manipulation, while it affords the means of es- 
timating very exactly the ingredients which are present. It is 
formed on the principal I have already made known in my com- 
munication on the purification of amorphous phosphorus. A 
mixture being formed of two substances of different densities, 
to separate these by means of a liquid of intermediate density, 
in such a way that the lighter substance may float over the 
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liquid and be removed in any suitable manner, while the heavier 
substance unites at the bottom of the vessel. 

This is the mode of proceeding. A given quantity of the 
mercurial ointment to be examined, say five grammes, is to be 
weighed, and introduced into a small flask with a flat bottom. 
Bisulphide of carbon, in sufficient quantities to dissolve the fat, 
is added, and the mixture agitated for some minutes to promote 
the solution of the fatty matter. There is now to be added a 
solution of chloride of calcium of specific gravity 1.38. The 
mixture is agitated and then allowed to stand. In about eight 
or ten minutes the separation of the ingredients will be com- 
plete. The bisulphide of carbon holding the fat in solution will 
form the upper stratum, beneath which will be the saline solu- 
tion, and below this the mercury in a finely divided state. Any 
foreign matter that may have been present, will be either mixed 
with the mercury or diffused through one of the upper strata. 
The solution of fat in sulphide of carbon is to be decanted off, 
and a fresh portion of sulphide of carbon added to remove any 
remaining portions of fat that may be adhering to the sides of 
the vessel, or to the other ingredients, and this is again to be 
decanted off. 

The mercury will be found at the bottom of the vessel, mixed 
mechanically with any foreign matters that may have been 
present. For estimating the quantity of the mercury, I employ 
the method proposed by M. Barreswil for the analysis of mer- 
curial minerals, and which consists in melting a fragment of fu- 
sible metal in water, at the bottom of which is the mercury to 
be estimated. The following is the mode of proceeding in this 
part of the process :—After the fat has been removed by means 
of sulphide of carbon, there will remain in the flask the saline 
solution and the mercury, with any foreign matter. ‘To this 
is added a weighed quantity of fusible metal, and heat is applied. 
When the metal is fused, it is slightly agitated until all the mer- 
cury has been taken up by the fused mass, and the vessel is then 
allowed to cool, or the cooling is promoted by the application of 
cold water. When this has taken place the metallic button is 
taken out, washed dried and weighed. The augmentation of 
weight which the fusible metal is found to have acquired, will, 
of course, represent the quantity of mercury. 
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If it is desired to determine the nature of any foreign mat- 
ter present, this must be separated from the liquids by filtration. 

The quantity of fusible metal to be used is not a matter of 
indifference. If the quantity be too small in proportion to the 
mercury, the alloy will not solidify on cooling. The proportion 
which answers well, is six or eight times the weight of the mer- 
cury supposed to be present in the ointment. 

It is also desirable to dilute the solution of chloride of calcium 
after having decanted off the sulphide of carbon. If the solu. 
tion is too dense, the fused metals divide into globules, and do 
not readily unite again, but if the solution is diluted with an 
equal volume of water, the union of the metals will instantly 
take place. 

This very expeditious process is at the same time very exact ; 
it affords the means of recovering all the mercury, especially if 
care be taken to use sulphide of carbon that does not contain 
sulphur in solution. 

I have always recovered in this way very nearly the whole of 
the mercury which I had intimately mixed with fat, both in ex- 
perimenting with those ingredients alone, and also when foreign 
bodies, such as powdered graphite or sulphide of antimony, has 
been added. 

May it not be inferred, from the facility with which the amal- 
gamation of the fusible metal takes place, under the circumstan. 
ces described, that the whole of the mercury in mercurial oint- 
ment is in the metallic state? In reference to this point I have 
made comparative experiments, in which a certain quantity of 
oxide of mercury was mixed with the fat, and after removing the 
fat in the way already described, I have found that combination 
between the mercury and the fusible metal does not take place 
immediately ; in fact, it is only after applying a boiling temper- 
ature for some hours that a certain part of the mercury enters 
into combination, and even then by displacing an equivalent 
quantity of the fusible metals, which are separated as oxides. 
On separating the oxides by filtration, and applying appropri- 
ate tests, the presence of bismuth, lead and tin, as well as mer- 
cury, are easily detected. In operating on good mercurial oint- 
ment, not only does the amalgamation take place immediately, 
but no separation of metallic oxide occurs. This proves, I think, 
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at ‘that the mercury in mercurial ointment is all in the metallic 
or state.—Journal de Pharmacie. 
of [The last statement in this paper must be understood as 
he referring to the absence of oxide of mercury in an uncombined 
= state in mercurial ointment. There is no doubt that good mer- 
- curial ointment always does contain oxide of mercury combined 

} with the fat.—Ep. London Pharm. Jour.] 
m 
lo GLYCEROLE OF LACTUCARIUM. 
By Frepeicx Srearns. 
y The acknowledged value of lactucarium, as an anodyne and 
sedative, where opium and its salts are objectionable from idio- 
} syncracy of the patient or peculiarity of the disease, has led to 
f the proposal, by various pharmaceutists, of several formule, 
' whereby its virtues might be held dissolved in some convenient 
st. and agreeable vehicle. To all such as are laid down in the books 
there exists more or less objection ; such as want of permanence, 
too great dilution, excess of alcoholic menstruum, or disagreeable 
} taste. 
) The writer, in view of the value of this sedative in calming 
nervous irritation, and especially in allaying cough in phthisis 


and other pulmonary affections, suggests the following formula 
for a fluid preparation of it—a glycerole, as preparations are 
now termed of which glycerine forms a large portion of the men- 
struum. It is, yet, not certainly known in which constituent 
of lactucarium the active medicinal principle resides, if we are 
to judge from the differing results which those chemists have 
arrived at who have made the investigation of the subject a 
a special study. The following process is based upon the as- 
sumption (warranted by the analyses of Aubergier) that all of 
its active matter is soluble in water, alcohol and glycerine: 
Take of lactucarium, one ounce (troy) ; reduce it to a moder- 
ately fine powder; moisten it with one fluid ounce of diluted 
alcoH¥l, and pack it into a small displacement apparatus (which 
may be made from a piece of inch glass tubing, or, what is 
better, a six ounce glass syringe). After remaining twelve hours, 
pour upon it, gradually, diluted alcohol, until the filtrate 
measures sixteen fluid ounces, or until the fluid passes without 
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sensible taste of bitterness; evaporate this filtrate upon a water 
bath nearly to dryness, or to the consistence of an extract ; 
then boil this residue with six fluid ounces of boiling water, con- 
tinuing the heat for a little while; after which pour it off from 
the undissolved residue into a filter placed in a bottle containing 
twelve fluid ounces of pure glycerine. Repeat this operation 
with four fluid ounces of water added to the undissolved residue 
of the extract; then evaporate the whole upon a water bath to 
fourteen fluid ounces, and when cool, add two. fluid ounces of 
orange-flower water, in which has been dissolved fifteen grains 
of citric acid. 

This Glycerole is of a pale amber color, of a slightly bitter 
taste, the odorous principle being covered and modified by the 
flavoring, and the cloying taste of sweetness overcome by means 
of the acid. 

Each fluid ounce represents one half-drachm of lactucarium. 
The dose is, for an adult, from one to two or three teaspoonfuls, 
representing three and three-quarters, seven and one-half, and 
eleven and one-fourth grains of lactucarium. F.S.—Peninsular 
and Independent. 


TEST FOR CINCHONIA. 
By J. W. Bitt, Acting Surgeon, U. S. A. 


In some investigations still in progress on some of the alka- 
loids it became a matter of importance to discover a good test 
for cinchonia, delicate and characteristic, and distinguishing it 
especially from quinia. 

We think we have found such a test, and as we believe it to 
be a reaction not before noticed, at least not applied to the 
above purpose, we will anticipate the results of the above-men- 
tioned investigations and give the test by itself. 

When ferrocyanid of potassium is added to a salt of quinia in 
the cold, a yellowish white cloudy precipitate falls, provided the 
ferrocyanid be not added in excess; otherwise nothing charac- 
teristic results. This precipitate is soluble by heat and readily 
so in solutions of ferrocyanid of potassium without any subse- 
quent change occurring in the solution. If ferrocyanid of 
potassium be added to a soluble salt of cinchonia, whether added 
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in excess or not, whether added to a strong or a weak solution, 
a yellow white curdy precipitate falls. If a very gentle heat 
be now applied, this precipitate dissolves, but as the liquid cools 
again, @ crop of yellow (gold-yellow) crystals falls so abundantly 
as sometimes to give a gelatinous appearance to their mass. 
These crystals are flat plates, cuneiform in shape, a pure lemon- 
yellow in color, and superimposed one upon the other in {the 
same way as are crystals of nitrate of urea. The crystals are 
best observed under a low magnifying power, fifty diameters, 
and will then be found such as we have described them. The 
precipitate is not soluble in excess of ferrocyanid of potassium, 
but like this latter is decomposed by boiling with mineral acids. 
This test for cinchonia is a very delicate one, not less so than 
that by the biniodid of potassium, and is far more characteristic, 
since none of the alkaloids manifest the reaction except cin- 
chonia. In practice it will be well, for obvious reasons, to use 
a slight excess of ferrocyanid of potassium, as little excess of 
acid as possible, and to heat the liquid very gently after the first 
precipitate has fallen.—Silliman’s Amer. Journ., July, 1858. 


EMULSIONS OF OILS AND FATS BY CARBONATES, 


The following conclusions, which Messrs. Jeannel and Mousel 
have derived from their investigations, are of some importance 
in a therapeutic point of view: (Union Medic.—Med. Neuigk.) 
1. All inorganic or organic fluids of alkaline reaction form 
emulsions with oily substances in distilled water ; strong insoluble 
metallic bases have, to some extent, the same effect. 2. The 
process of emulsion of fats by bases is the beginning of saponifi- 
cation. 38. 5 centigrammes of carbonate of potash or soda are 
sufficient to change 8 grammes of oil with 100 grammes of water 
into a permanent emulsion. The intensity of the emulsory for- 
mation is in direct proportion to the intensity of alkalescence; an 
acid reaction of the fluid renders the formation of an emulsion 
impossible. 4. The pancreatic juice contributes most to the diges- 
tion of fats, because, of all digestive fluids, it presents the strongest 
alkalescence ; the other alkaline digestive fluids sometimes replace 
it. 5. The introduction of a moderate quantity of alkali in the 
stomach, sufficient to blunt the acidity of the chyme, or merely 
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abstinence from acidulous food, indirectly favors the emulsion 
of the fats in the intestinal canal. 6. The use of sour food is 
to be forbidden to marasmatic patients, and the reconvalescent, 
because the acids prevent fhe emulsion of fate necessary for 
nutrition. 7. During the use of cod-liver oil, acids must be 
avoided. 8. Oily catharics should be acidulated. 9. Oil is ag 
general a solvent as water. It dissolves all substances necessary 
to the formation of organic matter, a large number of metallic 
oxides ; it combines (not chemically) with the excess of a base 
in alkaline salts, and dissolves stearates and oleostearates with 
mineral or organic bases. 10. Metallic oils thus formed, and 
yielding in a fluid state the most powerful remedial agents, are 
nearly, or entirely tasteless, and do not irritate the tissues ; the 
metallic and organic bases cannot be detected by the ordinary 
reagents. 11. Stearates and oleostearates, easily soluble in oil, 
tasteless, and readily assimilated, are prepared without diffi- 
culty. The bases are either directly dissolved in the fatty 
substances ; or they are gained by decomposition of their soluble 
salts with solutions of soap. 12. In cases of poisoning, atten- 
tion must be paid to the fact that oil dissolves oxides and 
carbonates.—Medical and Surgical Reporter, July, 1858. 


ON THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
To the Editor of the Medical Circular. 

Srr,—In reply to the inquiry of your Correspondent, « Dr. 
W. J.,” I beg to inform your readers that the dose of the hypo- 
phosphites which I have found the most manageable is ten grains 
at first, increasing it gradually up to one scruple daily. This 
quantity I seldom exceed, though in some cases I have used 
larger doses with benefit. Children, under four years of age, 
can seldom take more than from one-fifth to two-fifths of a grain 
daily. In all cases, however, with this as with any other remedy, 
the physician must watch its effects upon the system, which vary 
with the idiosyncrasy of the individual. To be used with effect 
the hypophosphites must be perfectly pure; otherwise they may, 
in some cases, appear altogether inert or even injurious. In five 
cases out of six the salts usually sold pure in Paris, under the 
name of hypophosphites, are totally unfit for medical use. Iam 
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sorry I have not time at present to enter more fully into par- 
ticulars, but shall endeavor to do so completely in one of my 
earliest letters. The hyposhosphite of soda having, when pure, 
nearly the same taste as common salt, may be given in any 
form. I usually prescribe each dose to be taken in a tumbler-full 
of sweetened water, or sweetened milk, or wine and water, dr 
broth, or any other drink that can be taken at breakfast or 
dinner. I use no other treatment of any kind, unless required 
by the existence of complications, such as intercurrent inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, diarrhoea, cardiac disease, &c. 


I remain, &c., J. Francis CHURCHILL. 
17 Boulevart de la Madeleine, Paris, April 24, 1858 
American Druggists’ Circular, and Med. Cire. 


SYRUP OF PROTOCARBONATE OF IRON. 


The facility with which protocarbonate of iron dissolves in 
organic acids, and its perfect harmlessness in irritable subjects, 
render it one of the most valuable agents in therapeutics; ac- 
cordingly, all the new preparations into which sugar has been 
introduced, for the purpose of giving stability to this saline 
compound, have been adopted in practice. 

M. Dannecy, a distinguished pharmacien in Bordeaux, having 
ascertained that the precipitate of protocarbonate of iron, ob- 
tained by mixing sweetened and boiled solutions of carbonate of 
soda and of protosulphate of iron, possesses the singular property 
of dissolving in simple syrup without becoming colored, conceived 
the idea of thus preparing a new ferruginous syrup. 

This preparation being permanent, will be employed in cases 
in which the form of syrup is preferable to that of pills; for ex- 
ample, in the treatment of children. 

The following is the process for making M. Danneoy’ 8 new 
preparation : 

Take of purified protosulphate of iron, two ounces; distilled 
water, sixteen ounces ; white sugar, two ounces; dissolve with 
ebullition, and filter. Secondly, take of crystallized carbonate 
of soda two and a half ounces; distilled water, sixteen ounces ; 
white sugar, two ounces; dissolve with ebullition, and filter. 
When the two solutions have cooled, mix them in a glass vessel 
and shake for a moment; a precipitate is formed, which is at 
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first white, but soon becomes of a greenish-gray color, preserving 
this shade. Allow this precipitate to collect during twenty-four 
hours ; decant. Afterwards, take a solution of sugar in the 
following proportions: white sugar, two and a half ounces; dis- 
tilled water, ten ounces ; dissolve with ebullition, and filter. Add 
the precipitate to this saccharine fluid when cold; set it aside to 
rest ; decant. Repeat this process once more, in order to re- 
move the sulphate of soda resulting from the double decomposi- 
tion. This washing ought to be accomplished as quickly as 
possible to prevent the unnecessary solution of the ferruginous 
precipitate. Subsequently, agitate this precipitate from time to 
time in a fresh portion of saccharine solution (water, ten ounces ; 
sugar, two and a half ounces). It will dissolve in the course of 
some days. Lastly, take of white sugar thirty-eight and a half 
ounces; distilled water, nineteen ounces; add the saccharine 
ferruginous solution, and boil to specific gravity 1.262, at the 
temperature of ebullition; flavor with tincture of lemon or 
orange. The product will be sixty-four ounces of almost color- 
less and perfectly clear syrup of protocarbonate of iron, con- 
taining 9.90 per cent. of oxide of iron.— Dublin Hospital Gaz., 
March 1, 1858, from Bull. Gén. de Thérap., 15 Feb., 1858. 


FORMULA. FOR COMPOUND SULPHUR OINTMENT. 


The following is the formula for the compound sulphur oint- 
ment successfully employed by Messrs. Startin and McWhinnie, 
at the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, against scabies, favus, 
and true ringworm, diseases which depend upon parasites which 
it is necessary to kill. 

B.—Of sublimed sulphur half a pound, of the ammonia-chlo- 
ride of mercury half an ounce, and of the sulphuret of mercury 
half an ounce ; to these, well rubbed together, add four ounces 
of olive oil, sixteen ounces of fresh lard, and twenty minims of 
creasote. It will be seen that we have here in combination three 
different drugs, each possessing great efficiency in the destruction 
of insect and fungus life. The object in view, that of obtaining 
@ vigorous compound, which, at the same time, shall not be irri- 
tating to the skin, is, we believe, exceedingly well attained.— 
Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., July, 1858, from Med. Times and 
Gaz., May 15, 1858. 
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Varieties. 


Medicine in Bengal.—Dr. Harrigon publishes (Indian Annals, Jan. 1858) 
an account of the college at Calcutta, from which we extract the following 
details: At the medical school, ten English professors give instruction in 
anatomy, physiology, zoology, chemistry, materia medica, botany, ob- 
stetrics, medical jurisprudence, surgery, medicine and ophthalmology. 
The pupils have admission to an extended museum; 900 subjects were 
furnished last year for the dissecting room; an ample field for clinical 
study is afforded by a hospital of 700 beds. Since the foundation of the 
college, in 1835, there have graduated 456 native physicians. Indepen- 
dently of the regular course, lectures on anatomy, medicine and surgery 
and materia medica are delivered by native professors.— Virginia Medical 
Journal. 


Natural Anesthesia.—« Starting and looking half round, I saw the lion 
just in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height: he 
caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we came to the ground together. 
Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier does a rat. 
The shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a 
mouse after the first shake of the cat. It was like what patients partially 
under the influence of chloroform describe, who see all the operation but 
feel not the knife. This singular condition was not the result of any men- 
tal process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in 
looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in 
all animals killed by the carnivora ; and, if so, is a merciful provision by 
our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of death.”-—Livingstone’s 
Travels. 


Non-liability of scientific men to be subpoenaed to give evidence.—From the 
Medical Times and Gazette for March, we perceive that Lord Campbell has 
recently given a judgment at Warwick to the following effect, viz : 

«A scientific witness having asked his opinion as to whether he was 
bound to attend upon being served with a subpoena, he would say that a 
scientific witness was not bound to attend, and ought not to be subpoenaed. 
If he knew any question of fact, he might be compelled to attend, but 
her majesty’s subjects were not compellable to give their attendance to 
speak on matters of opinion.” 

This is certainly a very important little item to medical men. If there 
is a nuisance connected with the fact of being a medical man, it is that we 
30 
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are at all times liable to be picked up in the street and hauled off to court 
to give scientific opinions in cases in which we have not the slightest in- 
terest, and from the parties engaged in which we receive no remuneration 
whatever for our detention and trouble. If there is a correct principle 
among men, it is that which teaches that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
If gcientific men are necessary in courts of justice, then they are as much 
entitled to pay for their services as are the lawyers who question them, and 
our laws should be so amended as to compel parties concerned to pay them, 
We have always felt rebellious against this system of extortion of gratuitous 
services from medica] men—for it is the medical man who is mostly preyed 
on—and we earnestly believe that if the prevalent principle were tested 
before our higher courts, the matter would be decided in our favor. At the 
very moment that we write, a case in point occurs to demonstrate the 
absurdity and injustice of the present practice. A woman is found dead; 
a physician is called in to make a post-mortem examination ; he makes it, 
and his opinion is carried before the court because another party is accused 
of having caused the death. But other medical testimony—in the shape of 
opinion—is deemed necessary, and another physician is stopped from his 
business—actually detained from doing his duty to himself and his patrons— 
and hauled off to the court to give these opinions, and with no earthly pros- 
pect of being paid one dime for his detention and services. Is there any 
show of justice in this? No! medical men are as liberal in the gratuitous 
dispensation of their services as any men living, and it is their pride to be 
so; but there is reason in all things, and we are for rebellion against this 
abuse of our services and our good nature.—New Orleans Hospital Gazette, 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the “ American Pharmaceutical Association,” 
will be held in the city of Washington, D. C.,on Third day, (Tuesday) the 
14th day of September next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The objects of the Association and the conditions of membership are explained 
in the following extracts from the Constitution. 


Articre I. 


This Association shall be called the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Its aim shall be to unite the educated and reputable. Pharmaceutists and Drug- 
gists of the United States in the following objects: 

ist. To improve and regulate the drug market, by preventing the importation 
of inferior, adulterated, or deteriorated drugs, and by detecting and exposing 
home adulteration. 

2d. To establish the relations between druggists, pharmaceutists, physicians, 
and the people at large, upon just principles, which shall promote the public 
welfare and tend to mutual strength and advantage. 

3d. To improve the science and the art of Pharmacy, by diffusing scientific 
knowledge among apothecaries and druggists, fostering pharmaceutical litera 
ture, developing talent, stimulating discovery and invention, and encouragin 
home prodaction and manufacture in the several departments of the drug busi- 
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4th. To regulate the system of apprenticeship and employment so as to pre- 
vent, as far as practicable, the evils flowing from deficient training in the re- 
sponsible duties of preparing, dispensing, avd selling medicines. 

5th. To suppress empyricism, and as much as possible to restrict the dispens- 
ing and sale of medicines to regularly educated druggists and apothecaries. 


Articre II.—Of the Members. 


Section 1. Every pharmaceutist or druggist of good moral and professional 
standing, whether in business on his own account, retired from business, ®r em- 
ployed by another, who, after duly considering the objects of the Association, 
and the obligations of this Constitution, is willing to subscribe to them, is 
eligible to membership. 

Section 2. The mode of admission to membership shall be as follows: Any 
person eligible to membership may apply to any member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who shall report his application to said Committee. If, after investi- 
gating his claims, they shal! approve his election, they shall at the earliest time 
practicable report his name to the Association, and he may be elected by two- 
thirds of the members present, on ballot. Should an application occur in the 
recess, the members of the Committee may give their approval in writing, which 
if unanimous, and endorsed by the President, shall constitute him a member, 
and the fact be reported to the Association at the next succeeding meeting. 

Section 3. No person shall become a member of this Association until he shall 
have signed this Constitution, and paid his annual contribution for the current 
year. All persons who become members shall be considered as permanent 
members, but may be expelled for improper conduct by a vote of two thirds of 
the members present at any annual meeting. 

Seetion 4. Every member shall pay into the hands of the Treasurer the sum 
of two dollars as his yearly contribution, and is liable to lose his right of mem- 
bership by neglecting to pay said contributions for three successive years. Mem- 
bers shall be entitled, on the payment of three dollars, to receive a certificate 
of membership signed by the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary, cove- 
nanting to return the same to the proper officer on relinquishing their con- 
nection with the Association. 

Section 5. Every local Pharmaceutical Association shall be entitled to five 
delegates in the annual meetings, who, if present, become members of the 
Association, on signing the Constitution, without being ballotted for. 

Section 6. Pharmaceutists, Chemists, and other scientific men, who may be 
thought worthy of the distinction, may be elected honorary members upon the 
same conditions and under the same rules as appertain to active members. They 
shall not, however, be required to contribute to the funds, nor shall they be 
eligible to hold office or to vote at the meetings. 

Section 7. Members who have paid their annual contributions for ten succes- 
sive years shall be considered life members, and exempt from their yearly pay- 
ments, and entitled to a certificate’to that effect. 

CHARLES ELLIS, President, 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 20th, 1858. 
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Editorial Department. 


Tue Meetine or tHe Amexican PuarmacevticaL Association at Wasu- 
incton.—We are informed by Mr. John L. Kidwell, one of the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Apothecaries Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, that Professor Henry has granted the use of the commodious lecture 
room of the Smithsonian Institution to the Association during its sessions. 
It will therefore be understood that the meeting will convene on Tuesday, 
September the 14th, 1858, at three o’clock, P. M., at the Smithsonian Build- 
ing, Washington City. 


Tae Krrxparrick Porsontnc Case.—The medico-legal aspects of this 
case claim a short notice in this Journal. From the testimony it appears, 
that in January last the family of E. Kirkpatrick received a minced pie, 
‘purporting to have been sert by a favorite relative, which subsequently 
proved to have been poisoned. Although all that partook of it were sick- 
ened, a suspicion that it was not right, excited by the remark of a child, 
prevented its being eaten. For various reasons, which appeared in evi- 
dence, the family suspected the pie to have been sent by R. B. Kirkpatrick 
(a brother) and his wife, who were, in connection with two others, indicted 
for conspiracy, etc. The trial commenced on the 6th of July and con- 
tinued through the entire July term, lasting more than a month. The two 
principals were convicted of an assault with intent to kill, in the technical 
language of the law. As the circumstantial evidence, sustaining the charge 
that the pie was sent by the accused, was very strong, it became highly 
important in the defence to invalidate the chemical witness, and the chief 
interest of the case, so far as we are concerned, centered in this point. 

After several preliminary testings of portions of the pie by non-profes- 
sional chemists, about a quarter of the whole was placed in the hands of 
Prof. Robert Bridges, of the College of Pharmacy, with the simple request 
that it should be examined for arsenic. At this time no legal action had 
been taken. From the published testimony, we learn that Dr. Bridges 
first examined the sugar sifted over the surface of the pie, which was found 
to be free from poison. He then examined the whole of the contents of the 
pie and afterwards all of the crust by decocting them in water in a por- 
celain dish, applying the liquid tests to the filtered decoction, subsequently 
treated them in Marsh’s apparatus using a separate instrument for each 
decoction. Owing to the abundant evidence of the presence of arsenic 
by the latter test, Dr. B. did not take the usual steps to destroy the organic 
matter, so as to get unequivocal results from the liquid tests, to prove 
in what state of combination the poison existed, which occasioned a tem- 
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porary difficulty with the jury as the indictment alleged that the poison- 
ing was effected with «‘arsenious acid, or some other poison.” The latter 
expression, however, covered the difficulty when explained. It was not 
until after the parties were indicted that Prof. Bridges was called upon to 
determine the quantitative proportion of the arsenic, and as he had not 
reserved any of the pie, he could only determine the proportion remaining 
in the unexhausted liquid of the Marsh’s apparatus. An accurate por- 
tion of this was carefully examined, and the quantity of 2.92 grains of 
arsenic proved to be present in the whole of this residual liquid. How 
much had been removed in the numerous preliminary experiments could 

" not be determined, but the proportion isolated was amply sufficient to prove 
that the pie had been effectually poisoned. 

In the cross-examination Dr. Bridges stated that he employed a piece of 
commercial zine, two inches by eight, in his Marsh’s apparatus, which he 
cut from a large sheet of zinc bought for the use in question, and which 
he had had in possession for five or six years, and had frequently tested and 
found to be free from arsenic; but he admitted that he had not, in this instance, 
tried the zinc immediately before using the apparatus, nor had the sulphuric 
acid been so examined, though also known to be pure by previous trial ; but 
as a portion of that mixed for use in the experiments was left, it was tried 
after the Marsh’s apparatus had been put in action and found pure. 

In attempting to destroy the force of Dr. Bridges’ testimony, the counsel 
for the defence relied mainly on the three points above indicated, as weak- 
ening his evidence, and endeavored to make it appear that the arsenic may 
have been derived from the zine or sulphuric acid, both of which are known 
to sometimes contain arsenic; and that as it had not been shown unequivo- 
cally that arsenious acid was in the pie, that some innocuous preparation of 
metallic arsenic might have given the metal as obtained by Dr. Bridges. 

To more effectually gain their object, Dr. B. H. Rand was employed to 
prompt the cross-examination, which was very long and sifting, and worked 
in many irrelevant points regarding other preparations of arsenic, and dwelt 
pointedly on the impurities of zinc and sulphuric acid, and on the probable 
manner in which a pie might be poisoned, after it was baked, with arsenite 
of potassa, etc. 

Dr. Rand, after thus officiating, was subsequently called to the witness 
stand, having prepared himself, by special experiments, to weaken the testi- 
mony of the prosecution. Dr. Rand gave as his opinion that Reincsh’s 
process was the best ¢est for arsenic: that Marsh’s apparatus was unexcep- 
tionable when used with the proper precautions. These he detailed at great 
length, especially in reference to the use of pure zinc and sulphuric acid, 
and considered it absolutely necessary to try these immediately before 
testing for the poison to give validity to an analysis. He said that he would 
have no confidence in the liquid tests if organic matter of any kind was 
present, unless the results were proven to contain metallic arsenic by sub- 

sequent treatment. 
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He stated, as his belief, that commercial sheet zinc generally contained 
arsenic, but could give no idea of the per-centage of that metal it had been 
shown to contain. When asked how often he had used Marsh’s apparatus 
to test for arsenic, he admitted about twenty-five times. He stated that he had 
used in these trials, both distilled zinc and sheet zinc, and, when questioned 
as to whether he himself had thus detected arsenic in sheet zinc, he admitted 
that he never had ; and that the sulphuric acid of this country rarely con- 
tained arsenic. When questioned as to whether a piece of zinc cut from a 
large sheet, various portions of which had been found to be free from 
arsenic, might yet contain that metal, he believed it might ; but when asked 
if a piece of sheet zinc, two inches by eight, after it had been used in vari- 
ous trials in a Marsh’s apparatus, might yet yield 2.92 grs. of arsenic to 
the liquid surrounding it, he admitted that i¢ would not. 

At the close of Dr. Rand’s examination, the defence asked him whether 
there was not a preparation containing metallic arsenic that was not poison- 
ous. Dr. Rand answered that there was. When asked to name it, he replied, 
Cacodyl ; and in answer to the prosecution, admitted that he had never 
made it, nor had he seen it, nor was it to be procured in the shops. Why 
this statement was made in view of the unstable and decomposable char- 
acter of Cacodyl in contact with atmospheric air, and the offensive nature 
of its vapor, was at least singular, and calculated only to mislead the jury. 

In conclusion, we will observe that this case points to the importance 
of observing strictly the following rules when a poisonous material is 
accepted for analysis: 1st, to reserve a portion of the material intact ; 2nd 
to take all the preliminary precautions in using Marsh’s apparatus, how- 
ever certain one may be of the purity of material; 3rd, to make the ex- 
periment and indictment correspond as regard the existing condition of 
the poison. We have not been able, even in Gmelin’s Hand-book, to find 
any statement regarding the proportion of arsenic in arsenical zine and 
sulphuric acid, and believe it will be well toshave this point settled by 
analysis; and also the extraordinary statement made by Dr. Rand, that 
one part of a sheet of rolled zinc may contain arsenic and the rest not. 


Accipent From Liquor Ammonia Fortior.—A correspondent in Balti- 
more, in whose store an accident occurred in opening a pound bottle of 
strong solution of Ammunia, by which two of his assistants were seriously 
injured in the eyes and face, requests us to notice it with a caution. The 
cause of the accident is attributed to the fact, that manufacturing chemists 
usually make this preparation in the winter and bottle it at as low a tem- 
perature as possible ; and when, as in this instance, (July 31,) the bottle is 
opened in mid-summer without any precaution, the expanded air in the 
bottle is greatly increased in its tension by the liberated ammoniacal gas, 
drives out the stopper the moment it is loosened, and a large portion of the 
solution is lost by the rapid effervescence which instantly, and almost ex- 
plosively, ensues from the escape of ammoniacal gas. Several accideats of 
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this kind have occurred in Philadelphia, and, we doubt not, elsewhere. It 
has been our custom for many years past to keep this solution in summer 
in a refrigerated closet, to prevent loss by evaporation, and always to re- 
frigerate a newly received bottle before attempting to open it, if in warm 

* weather, and even then, to hold the stopper with some force whilst loosen- 
ing it. 

The same precautions are applicable to concentrated ether, nitro muriatic 
acid and similar preparations. 

In accidents to the eyes from ammonia after the immediate use of cold 
water, rose water with sassafras mucilage, holding in solution a grain of 
acetate of lead to four fluid ounces, should be freely applied, and to the 
blistered skin, lime water and linseed oil, spread on linen cloth. 


Sate or Poisons By APpoTHECARIES—DAMAGES ADJUDGED.—We learn, 
through the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of June 24th, 1858, that 
«a verdict of $100.70 was rendered in the Superior Court of that city 
against Emery Souther, an apothecary, (in good standing, ) for the alleged 
delivery to a customer, Mrs, Bean, of a quantity of belladonna, instead 
of balmony or snakehead (Chelone glabra) an herb employed by botanic 
practitioners. The herb was put up by a boy who was quite sure he 
had given balmony, and who, moreover, produced in Court the package 
from which he had taken it. The evidence for the plaintiff was, that Mrs. 
Bean became very sick in the night after partaking of a tea made from the 
herb, and that her symptoms were those of poisoning from belladonna, 
We do not learn that the leaves employed by Mrs. Bean were examined 
by experts, and pronounced to be those of belladonna, which would be the 
only sure test. We were not present during the trial, but from the report 
of the case we have great doubts as to the justness of the verdict. The 
amount of damages claimed was $4,000.” 

This is a case worthy the attention-of apothecaries. If it be true, as 
alleged, that the boy sold balmony and not belladonna, and that the sick- 
ness was produced by other causes, it is a hard case for the defendant. If, 
on the other hand, the package of herb, although labelled « balmony,” was 
really belladonna, wrongly labelled, then, although the apothecary may not 
be acquitted in the view of the law, he has his redress against the party 
who originally put up and mislabelled the herb. Itis highly probable, 
should the latter view be true, that the package was pressed in the manner 
of the Shakers’ herbs, so as to render it difficult by appearance to recognize 
the botanical characters of the plant. This affords another instance of the 
need of botanical knowledge among druggists and apothecaries, and points 
to the propriety of keeping herbs in an unpressed, easily recognizable 
form. We should be glad to learn from our Boston friends the true history 
of the case. 
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Suir aGAInsT AN APOTHECARY FOR THE FATAL RESULT OF A MISTAKE IN COoM- 
POUNDING A PrescripTion.—It appears, from the Cincinnati Medical Journals, 
that a physician prescribed a mixture, for a patient (Neil McClardy) who 
was suffering from some gastric disease, in which “aqua cinnamomi” wag 
directed as the dilutant. The prescription was taken to an apothecary, 
Mr. Chandler, who read it aqua ammoniz,” and putit up accordingly. A 
teaspoonful was administered, one-half of which was solution of ammonia, 
and death ensued in twelve hours. A post mortem examination proved the 
existence of a cancerous state of the stomach, which had so far progressed 
as to demonstrate the certainty of death being close at hand under any cir- 
cumstances. The coats of the stomach were inflamed, which was attributed 
to the ammonia. It was generally conceded by the medical testimony, that 
the amount of ammonia taken, under ordinary circumstances, was not 
adequate to produce death, but may have hastened death in this case. The 
prescription, it is alleged, was plainly written. The Judge (Spencer) 
charged the jury that the action was brought under the Act of 1851 (Ohio), 
entitling the personal representatives of a deceased party, whose death was 
caused by the wrongful act or default of another, to sue for damages, &c. 
The question is of such vital interest to apothecaries, that we have made 
the following extracts from the published account of the charge to the jury: 


“The first question, therefore, under the provision of the law was, whether the 
deceased had died in consequence of any wrongful act of this defendant, and, 
under such circumstances, that, if he had not died, but was only injured, he, 
himself, could have recovered damages for that injury. Was his death the 
want of proper care on his own part? To charge carelessness on him in a case 
of this description, it should be shown that he was acquainted with the danger- 
ous properties of the medicine. Before finding negligence on the part of de- 
fendant, they should inquire whether the prescription itself was legibly written, 
so that a man with ordinary care, suitable to the situation this defendant occu- 
pied, would have known what it was? If it was so written that it could not 
be readily mistaken, it was the obligation of the druggist to put it up accu- 
rately; and if he did not, he would be responsible for the evil consequences. 
If the Jury should find that there was a want of proper care, they would next 
determine whether the effects of the mistake were injurious to the decased and 
contributed to his death.° 

It was not necessary to show that the deceased, at the time the medicine was 
taken, was in the full vigor of life. The law regards life in any of its stages as 
valuable; and though an individual should receive a wound of which death 
must be the inevitable and speedy result, yet if it is hastened tu by another, he 
would be responsible for the consequences. Though the decease , in this case, 
was laboring under a mortal disease, if this ammonia produced inflammation 
and thereby shortened life, the circumstances would bring the case within the 
provisions of the statute, and the defendant would be responsible for the 
shortening of life. 

If the Jury were not satisfied ammonia caused the death, it would not be 
necessary to pursue the inquiry. Where an individual in apparent health dies 
after the administration of a medicine adequate to produce death, it was natu- 
ral to refer the effect to that particular cause; but here the defendant claimed, 
in the first place, that ammonia administered in such a quantity as was given 
here, was not capable of producing death; and, in the second place, that, at 
the time it was administered, the deceased was laboring under a mortal disease 
—cancer in the stomach—and that, during the progress of the disease, a rupture 
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took place, causing blood to lodge in the abdomen to a degree sufficient to cause 
death. This defense was presented in a manner calculated to require serious 
consideration. ' The Court here referred to the testimony of various physicians 
examined as experts—of Dr. Tibbat’s (who made the post-mortem examina- 
tion), that deceased was laboring under a cancerous affection, from which he 
would not probably recover—of Dr. Muscroft, who thought death might have 
resulted from the tumor or the ammonia—of Dr. M. B. Wright, who would 
think it strange if the stomach should be seriously affected by this quantity of 
ammonia— and supposed the suddenness of the death arose from a lesion, which 
: threw blood into the abdomen—of Dr. Potter, who did not think, in a healthy 
; man, s0 small a quantity of ammonia would produce death—of Mr. Wayne, 
chemist, who did not think this ammonia produced the death—of Dr. 
Comegys, who said a teaspoonful of ammonia would produce much distress in 
the stomach, but thinks the cancer might have resulted in death, and that the 
disease was hastening to a crisis; also the testimony of Drs. Baker, Cooper, 
Fries, Foote, Cox, Cary, Newton and Blackman, the latter being of opinion that 
no one could tell whether death was caused by ammonia or the disease. 
Though the deceased had an incurable disease, if his death was materially 
hastened by aay act of negligence on the part of defendant, the latter would 
be responsible to the personal representatives for the pecuniary damages sus- 
tained by the widow and next of kin, in such sum as the Jury ‘should deem 
fair and just,’ not to exceed $5,000. In the absence of any special averment, 
no recovery could be had for any injury to the business of deceased, and it 
could be only for the general value of the life of the individual, growing out 
of the situation of those who were dependent on him. 
, The jury then retired, and, after a deliberation of some hours, brought in a 
verdict for plaintiff for $500.”—Lelectic Medical Journal. 


It will be seen at once that this case involves points that should be care- 
fully considered by our pharmaceutical institutions, who have the good of 
the profession in view. The allegation that the prescription was clearly 
written, comes from the prosecution in the account we quote from. In how 
many instances, in the experience of every apothecary, has the illegible 
writing of prescriptions caused error. If, however imperfectly written, the 
apothecary is to be held responsible for errors arising from this cause, there 
is but one safe course to pursue ; to decline to dispense such prescriptions, 
until the physician has decyphered them; a course entirely safe for the 
apothecary, which will bring home to the physician, better than any other, 
; the necessity of care in writing his prescriptions. We do not wish to 

screen the apothecary when careless or blamably ignorant, but we do think 
that juries should be enlightened in such cases as to the true position in 
which the apothecary is placed. In this instance we should be glad 
to know, whether the direction to “take a teaspoonful” was appended to 
the prescription? If it was, that fact would condemn the apothecary, even 
if the writing had appeared to mean ammonia, because he should know 
that liquor ammoniz is not given in such doses. Again, it might be argued 
that liquor morphiw and liquor ammonis, are not’ prescribed together in 
such proportions; but, in our experience, no rule of this kind will hold 
good, as it is easy to produce the most absurd incompatibilities, therapeuti- 

- cal as well as chemical, by reference to the prescription file. The resalt 
should be another warning to apothecaries, to use all diligence in girding 
themselves with the power of knowledge and skill, and then use such pre- 
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cautions as will throw the responsibility of error where it belongs, if they 
are conscious of innocence. 


Potsonine By Strycunra.—lIt is stated, in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
Journal of July 15, that on the 23d of June, Ann Maria Phinney bought 
a quantity of strychnia (between 3 and 4 grains) of William Nowell, at 
the drug store of Charles G. Greene, and died in consequence of having 
swallowed it. Although the apothecary took the legal precautions, the 
Coroner’s jury think that the poison was sold recklessly, and used the fol- 
lowing language in their verdict :— 

“The Jury furthermore feel bound to say, that the law concerning the sale of 
poisons does not operate to protect the public sufficiently. They have dis- 
covered that a large proportion of the druggists are entirely ignorant of any 
law upon the subject. The purchase of such articles for purposes not known 
to the seller, are of daily occurrence in this city. There is no difficulty in pro- 
curing fatal doses of poisonous drugs by any one who may choose to take the 
trouble to buy in minute quantities at different stores, till he has obtained 
enough to accomplish his object. 

“The Jury do not hesitate to say, that except in medicinal doses, poisons 
are not needed in families. The use of arsenic, corrosive sublimate and strych- 
nine for the destruction of vermin, is merely an evidence of a want of cleanli- 
ness and care, which any person may avoid by an equal amount of labor 
expended in a perfectly safe manner. 

“The Jury hope that a representation may be made by the Coroner, or the 
proper authority, if he be not such, to the Legislature, of the valueless charac- 
ter of the present law concerning registering the sale of poisons. In their 
opinion, no retail druggist should be permitted, under penalty for non-com- 
pliance, to sell any poisonous drug, except upon a physician’s prescription ; that 
such prescription should contain the directions for its use legibly written, and 
should be signed by the physician prescribing it; that such directions should 
be fully copied upon the package containing the poisonous article; and that 
the prescription itself should be retained by the druggist.”—Boston Med. and 
Surgical Journal. 


All this is very well in theory; we grant that restraint is greatly needed 
in the sale of poisons to the public for legitimate purposes. We should 
like to see one of the jurymen, who signed the above verdict, go to his 
physician and pay him a fee for a prescription to get a quantity of arsenic 
or corrosive sublimate for a legitimate use. No; he would expect his cha- 
racter to be sufficient guarantee of his right to use it. So annoyed were 
we with this very difficulty—offence at refusal to sell arsenic—that for 
many years past we have wholly declined to keep it for sale, to avoid the 
necessity of discrimination, We believe apothecaries would do well to 
throw every difficulty in the way of this trade that is reasonable, for their 
own protection, as well as that of the public, and they will save by it in 
the end. 


Sugar Coarep Pitts, GRranutes, aND Restnorps or Titpen & Co.—We 
have received from Mr. Henry A. Tilden, a series of sugar-coated pills and 
granules, and several resinoids, manufactured at their laboratory. The 
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pills are the assafoetida pill, the compound cathartic pill, the blue pill, 
the copaiba pill, and granules of extract of Cannabis Indica and Podophyl- 
lin. As specimens of saccharo-plastic art, they are equal to the best we 
have seen of foreign origin. The pills are globular and not discolored, the 
eoating close and uniform, and in the case of the assafcetida pill, the odor 
is retained quite as well asin those of Garnier, Lamaroux & Co’s. So large 
is the demand for this novelty, that Messrs. Tilden, who put out a great 
variety of extracts in this form, besides the regular pills, have been making 
about one million pills a month forthe present year. These pills are neatly 
put up, in ounce and two ounce vials, with cork stoppers. They are all 
prepared at their laboratory at New Lebanon. The resinoids are those of 
Podophyllum, Leptandra, Cimicifuga, and Hydrastis, and, so far as their 
sensible properties will decide it, are of excellent quality and purity. 

We hope, ere long, that some ingenious apothecary will invent and pub- 
lish an eligible and ready method of sugar coating pills extemporaneously, 
so that the pills in a prescription may be coated whilst they are being 
waited for. Such a process is at present a desideratum. 


ForMUL FOR MAKING Tinctures, Inrusions, Syrups, Wines, 
Pitts, &c., simple and compound, from fluid and solid extracts, prepared 
at the laboratory of Tilden & Co., New Lebanon, N. Y. Established, 
1848. Tilden & Co., New Lebanon, N. Y., and 98 John Street, New 
York, 1858. Pp. 162, octavo. 

If any evidence, not already given, were required to show the extensive 
operations of Tilden & Co. in the way of Concentrated Pharmaceutical 

preparations, it would be afforded by a glance at the volume before us; a 

book, written for the mere purpose of showing the formulz for preparations, 

derivable from their more concentrated ones, by dilution and mixture. It 

appears, from the prefatory remarks, to have become the custom among a 

certain class of rural physicians and apothecaries to use these extracts and 

fluid extracts, in making the weaker preparations, as tinctures, syrups, 
wines, &c.; and this book has been issued to afford such a uniform and 
reliable set of formulz as shall make the resulting preparations accord, as 
nearly as possible, with those of the Pharmacopoeia. In a word, through 
this book, Messrs. Tilden & Co. say to all those who use their preparations, 
we will save you a great deal of trouble in grinding, extracting, and eva- 
porating, by offering for your acceptance preparations involving all this 
labor, by which you can, with mere mixing and dilution, prepare the pre- 
parations of the Pharmacopeia, and many others not officinal. For the 
country physician, this may be proper, and, in some cases, to the apothe- 
cary ; but to make a general application of the rule is wrong. No con- 
scientious apothecary is warranted in using such preparations to save him- 
self trouble, unless he is fully aware of all the circumstances of their 
preparation. We believe Messrs. Tilden & Co. have committed a great 
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oversight in omitting to give the formulx by which their extracts and fluid 
extracts are made, so that the apothecary can judge of how far they are 
parallel with similar preparations of standard authorities. For instance, 
under Prunus Virginiana, the infusion and syrup are directed to be made 
from the fluid extract, and yet no hint is given of the strength of the 
latter, or how it is made. The infusion is directed to be made from half 
an ounce of the fluid extract, and a pint of water; in other words, it js 
assumed that half a fluid ounce of a liquid can be impregnated with the 
whole virtues of half an ounce of wild cherry bark,—a statement so per. 
fectly absurd to any thorough apothecary as to shake his faith in the pre. 
paration at once. Again, in the article Krameria triandra, the tincture is 
directed to be made with six ounces of fluid extract, to two pints of di- 
luted alcohol, making two and three eighth pints of tincture from what we 
presume represent six ounces of the root. Then for the infusion, two 
ounces of the fluid extract are added to one ounce of water, which is twice 
the strength of the officinal, and so of many others, We believe, therefore, 
that these formulz should be used only by country practitioners, and others 
similarly situated, to whom an approximation to the officinal preparations 
will be better than an inability to employ many not otherwise attainable, 
In a word, we believe it is due the classes who are to use Messrs. Tilden’s 
preparations, that the strength of each fluid extract should be stated, and 
the proportional relation that each one of the solid extracts bears to the 
drug yielding it: and we believe these gentlemen will correct this oversight 
in a future edition. The book itself is beautifully printed, and the paper 
superb, and as a specimen of typography, is highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers and printers, 


Report of the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, to the Con- 
tributors, at their annual meeting, held Fifth Month 3d, 1858 ; together 
with the accounts of the Treasurer and Stewards, 1858. Pp. 34. 


This report exhibits a favorable view of the progress of this most useful 
Institution. Through it we learn that the new buildings for the Insane 
Hospital have progressed favorably, and that they will be ready for patients 
by the end of this, or early in the next year. The Committee have ex- 
pended $179,468 71, and $50,000 of the subscriptions are yet unappropri- 
ated. We also learn that an admirably arranged and classified catalogue 
of 750 octavo pages, of the extensive Medical Library of the Institution, 
has been prepared by Dr. Emil Fischer, and published during the year. 


Transactions of the twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Medical 
Society, held at Nashville, April 6, 1858, pp. 43, 8vo., has been received. 


The Medical Journal of North Carolina, edited by Epwarp Wanrrex, 
M. D. August, 1858; Vol. 1, No. 1, (published under the auspices of 
the State Medical Society,) has been received and placed on our list of 
exchanges. 
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Journat or Mareria Mepica Puarmacevtic Formuxary, is the 
title of a small periodical issued by Tilden & Company of New Lebanon, 
addressed to physicians and apothecaries. It is intended to attract atten- 
tion to new indigenous and other drugs, and to the new preparations 
derived from old and new drugs. Articles used in Eclectic practice are 
largely considered, and the preparations of Tilden & Co. occupy a promi- 
nent place. Its price is but 25 cents per year, each number having four 
leaves or eight pages octavo. The following is an extract from the « April 
and May” number: 

Compound Cathartic Pill, (U. S. P.)—The formula for this Pill, according 


to the U. S. Pharmacepeia, is as follows : 
Extract ColocynthComp’d . 1-2 ounce. 


 Jalap 3 drams. 
Gamboge in Powde 2 scruples. 


Divide into 180 pills. 

This pill is used more than any other in general practice as a cathartic. 

Dr. Wood says, ‘‘It is highly important for the efficiency of these pills, 
that they be prepared in exact compliance with the directions of the Pharma- 
copeia, and that the Extract of Colocynth Compound and Extract of Jalap used, 
be of good quality. When they fail, the result is generally owing to the sub- 
stitution of Jalap for the Extract, or to the use of an Extract of Colocynth 
Compound made of nearly inert Scammony, inferior Aloes, insufficient 
Colocynth, and altogether badly prepared.’’ That our readers may fully un- 
derstand what is meant by inert Scammony, we give the formule for making 
factitious, or Commercial Scammony. 


1. Aleppo Scammony 1 ounce 
Manna 
Gamboge 
Ginger 1-4 * 
Syrup of Buckthorn ° q. 8. 

2. Powdered Jalap . 2 ounces 

3. Aleppo Scammon 1 ounce. 


These formule explain clearly the cause of inert Compound Ext. Colocynth, 
and how cheap Compound Ext. Colocynth can be made. Were prime articles 
used in the above, even, the preparations would be superior to much of the 
Scammony sold in market. It is clear that pure Scammony, as well as other 
pure articles, must be used, and to make the pill reliable, if this article is so 
difficult to be obtained, it is the duty of the next Pharmaceutical Convention 
to substitute some article for it which can be obtained pure. 

Much objection exists on the part of individuals to the use of Calomel in any 
form, and the Physician is compelled to modify and vary this compound to 
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meet these notions, well or ill-founded as the case may be. Believing that 
Podophyllin and Leptandrin in combination possess nearly the same effects 
and can be used when Calomel otherwise would be, we have prepared the 
following pill, which has been used very satisfactorily by Dr. Bates and other 
Physicians. It appears on our List, as the Improvep Compouyp Caruarne 
Pitt, without Calomel, and we give the formula of preparation, that every Phy. 
sician may understand its contents. 


Alcoholic Ext. Jalap 1g « 
Alcoholic Ext. Hyoscyamus 14 
Ext. Gentian . 1 


Oil of Peppermint . q- 
Make into 3 grain pills. 

It is important that a pill of this character should be efficient and reliable, 
The above has all the purgative, alterative, and cholagogue properties of the 
U.S. P. Compound Cathartic, at the same time not being open to the objection 
of including Calomel in its composition, and, as a substitute for the U. §, P, 
pill, it is confidently recommended to the Profession. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. Rosert Hare, eminent as a philosophical chemist and electrician, 
died in this city, in the 78th year of his age, on the 15th of May, 1858. 

Dr. Hare was born in Philadelphia on the 17th of January, 1781, just 
two years before the close of the American revolution. His father was an 
Englishman, and his mother belonged to a family of note in his native city. 
He early gave evidence of a love of scientific pursuits, and was a member 
of the « Chemical Society of Philadelphia,” of which Priestly, Sybert, and 
others were members. It was to this society, when he was but twenty years 
of age, that young Hare communicated a description of the original Oxyhy- 
drogen Blowpipe, of which he was the discoverer, under the name of a 
Hydrostatic Blowpipe, and which was introduced into the Yale College La- 
boratory two years afterwards by Prof. Silliman, and called the «« Compound 
Blowpipe.” The idea of thus employing oxygen and hydrogen under pres- 
sure as a source of high temperature, and which has been so usefully applied, 
is now generally conceded to Dr. Hare, notwithstanding Clarke and others 
have tried to rob him of the discovery. Dr. Hare had a strong bias for 
mechanics, which seems to have led him to bring all his mechanical talents 
to bear in the construction of chemical apparatus. Hence his inven- 
tions in this line are numerous, and several of them valuable; but they 
were generally so complex and expensive, as to prevent their adoption by 
others. In 1818, Dr. Hare was elected to the chair of chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and continued to discharge its duties till 1847, 
when he resigned. The extensive and costly apparatus accumulated by Dr. 
Hare during his long career as a teacher, was soon after his resignation 
presented to the Smithsonian Institution, where it now occupies a conspicu- 
ous place in one of the apartments shown to visitors. 
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As a writer, Dr. Hare was much inclined to controversy, and many of his 
papers have been of this character on chemical and physical theories ; espe- 
cially in relation to the salt radical theory, and the theory of storms. In 
this way he has been eengaged with Berzelius, Liebig, Faraday, Redfield 
and others. Dr. Hare was among the earliest contributors to this Journal, 
and his papers to the numver of twenty-eight are interspersed through its 
earlier volumes, particularly the fifth, sixth and ninth. Of these papers, 
ten are notices of methods of making, or a description of, substances ;_fowr- 
teen are descriptive of apparatus ; ¢wo are argumentative on nomenclature, 
and ¢wo are critical on the doctrines of Liebig and others in reference to salt 
radicals. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Hare was not always fluent, nor was he lucid in his 
explanations of phenomena. His manner was often absent, as though, in 
the midst of his lecture, an idea had arrested his attention to the thread of 
his discourse, which occasionally gave an abruptness to his remarks not 
intended. Asa teacher of medical chemistry, Dr. Hare was not happy. He 
dwelt too long and too much in detail on the physics of chemistry, espe- 
cially on electricity and galvanism, which were the subjects he delighted to 
illustrate ; and never have we seen his countenance more beaming with 
satisfaction than after one of his magnificent displays of the power of the 
electric fluid in its chemical or mechanical relations. He had not the time, 
if he had had the will, to illustrate fully, the long list of chemical bodies, 
especially of organic substances, which particularly interest the practi- 
tioner of medicine. 

As an experimenter, Dr. Hare was the reverse of Wollaston. The micro- 
scopic acuteness of the latter, which enabled him to accomplish his results 
with materials and apparatus so diminutive, in Dr. Hare was replaced by a 
tendency to operate on a large scale; and whether in electrical batteries, or in 
chemical decompositions in the precipitating glass, his experiments were of 
a magnitude unseen in ordinary laboratories, and calculated to excite the 
admiration of the student, rather than to open the difficulties in his path. 
In fact, that valuable accomplishment which enables the chemist to produce 
great results from small means, was almost unknown to Dr. Hare; and hence, 
whilst he was wasting his energy and time in the construction of complex 
apparatus, during a period of half a century, the most brilliant in the his- 
tory of chemical development, other and less favored laborers grasped the 
discoveries and achieved the immortality which had been waiting his accept- 
ance. 

As a man, Dr. Hare had many valuable qualities. His frame was large 
and well developed, his bearing erect and dignified, and his head was very 
large and remarkable in its expression. It is said that he resembled Louis 
Phillipe ; and certain it is that a resemblance can be traced if they are 
judged by the published portraits. Dr. Hare had a firmness of self-will, 
amounting sometimes to obstinacy, and a strong self-esteem based on an 
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earnest belief in the magnitude and justice of his claims as a chemical 
philosopher, which, whilst they placed him above the bickerings of envy, some. 
times prevented him from listening to the suggestions of friendship. A cotem. 
porary describes him as “a man of unbending rectitude, and a faithful friend, 
both in prosperity and adversity.” Asa citizen, Dr. Hare belonged to the 
old Washington school of politics, and his patriotism was as undoubted as 
it was pure. His pen occasionally strayed beyond the boundaries of science 
and invaded the domain of politics and political economy, and it is said he 
even “ occasionally indulged in poetical composition.” The last few years 
of his existence were marked with an aberration as remarkable as it was 
sincere and earnest. After a long life spent in the culture of material gej. 
ence, his intellect seems to have abandoned the stern requirements of 
chemical evidence, for we find him engaged in the investigation of that 
modern psychological phenomenon known asspiritualism, the reality of which 
he advocated with a strenuousness and honesty worthy of a better cause. 
Whatever view may be taken of Dr. Hare’s character in the aspects of science, 
philosophy or religion, he was undoubtedly an honest man and a good 
citizen, and is entitled to go down to posterity among those who have labored 
for the advance of knowledge, and for the benefit of mankind. 


Dr. Witt14mM Grecory, the eminent chemist, died on the 24th of June, 
1858, at Edinburgh, from a violent rheumatic attack, which disease he had 
suffered by for several years past. Dr. Gregory was unable, from this cause, 
to lecture during the past winter. He has heen taken in the prime of life, 
and leaves a widow and an only son. Dr. Gregory was a son of the cele. 
brated James Gregory, Prof. of the Practice of Medicine, and author of the 
‘««Conspectus.” As a chemist, Dr. Gregory was one of the most distinguished 
that Great Britain has produced, and an admirable lecturer. He was a 
favorite pupil and a great admirer of Liebig ; the late edition of his organic 
chemistry is the best text book, on that subject, in the English language. 
Dr, Gregory has successively filled the chairs of chemistry in the Anderso- 
nian Institution, Glasgow ; King’s College, Aberdeen ; and the University 
of Edinburgh, with which last he has been connected for fifteen years. For 
several years past Dr. G. has been a firm believer in animal magnetism, 
and probably “ spiritualism,” but his faith in these less tangible subjects 
did not interfere with his occupation as a chemist. 
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